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Management Night 


{in June the Ohio Credit Union League 
held a series of meetings throughout 
the state to promote greater mutual 
understanding between credit unions 
and industrial management. 

The meetings were held at Lorain, 
Columbus, Akron, Cincinnati and 
Toledo. Among the featured speakers 
at these meetings were Major Norman 
A. Imrie, editor and writer; Royce 
Call, vice president of the Columbus 
Bolt Works; Michael Mischael, vice 
president of the A.C. & Y. Railroad; 
LeRoy R. Brooks, vice president of the 
Tool Steel Gear and Pinion Company 
of Cincinnati. 


Cleveland Service Committee 

The Service .Committee of the 
Cleveland Credit Union Chapter of the 
Ohio Credit Union League is accel- 
erating its program. The following 
two letters indicate the extent of its 
work. 

To MEMBERS OF 
TEE: 

The Service Committee’s duty shall 
be to give information and to render 
assistance to the credit unions as- 
signed. 

All members of the committee are 
volunteers and therefore interested in 
promoting the credit union movement. 
Your chairman realizes that you have 
other obligations and duties and does 
not expect great sacrifice from you, 
but asks that you do your part so that 
your work will not have to be done 
by another. 

Your ordinary duties as a member 
of the Service Committee will be: 

1. To contact occasionally the key 
man in the credit unions assigned to 
you, either personally or by telephone. 

2. To have educational meetings 
with the boards of directors and com- 
mittees regarding special problems or 
for general enlightenment as to op- 
erating methods, e.g., bad leadership, 
lack of interest by officers, directors, 
etc. 

3. Assistance to the treasurer re- 
garding special bookkeeping problems 
and procedure—(the Chapter can 
furnish expert bookkeepers if neces- 
sary). 

4. Assistance to credit unions who 
are discouraged, who cannot get lead- 
ership, and who talk about liquidating, 
etc 

5. Counsel to credit unions who are 
very conservative and need waking up 
as to right methods. 

6. Counsel and help in planning 
interesting directors’ meetings, pro- 
grams for annual meetings, and pro- 
motion of attendance—not only at di- 
rectors and committee meetings but 
also at chapter meetings, etc. 

Further than this, organizing teams 


THE SERVICE CoMMIT- 


of four or five men will be ready at 
any time to help any interested group 
to start a new credit union. We 
Solicit Volunteers For This Special 
Service. 

The Cleveland Chapter thanks you 
for your interest in the Credit Union 
movement and its Board of Directors 
pledges you every assistance.—Very 
truly yours, Raymond G. Wintrich 


. Chairman, Service Committee. 


To Crepir UNIONS IN THE CLEVELAND 
CHAPTER AREA: 

In order to promote generally the 
credit union movement and to bolster 
specifically all Credit Unions in the 
area, the Cleveland Chapter of the 
Ohio Credit Union League has at your 
disposal a Service Committee, staffed 
by capable, experienced credit union 
men. This is a volunter service, and 
there is no charge. 

The board of directors of the Cleve- 
land Chapter urges you to take ad- 
vantage of this service to obtain any 
credit union information, and suggests 
that you invite a member of the Serv- 
ice Committee to sit in at your reg- 
ular meetings or special meeting. 

Remember that you can help your 
own credit union and the movement 
at large by working together. 

The Service Committee’s represen- 
tative for your Credit Union is: 


ee 


SE DEED « ccéevevcdeedatakwessss 


Feel free to call on this represen- 
tative at any time. With his training 
and experience, and through his close 
contact with chapter headquarters and 
the Ohio League office, he can obtain 
a quick answer to any credit union 
question.—Very truly yours, Raymond 
G. Wintrich chairman, Service Com- 
mittee. 


Coming Events 


August 7-10—Quarterly meetings of 
Cuna Executive Committee, Cuna 
Mutual Directors, Cuna Supply Ad- 
ministrative Committee, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ontario. 

September 19-20—Wisconsin Credit 
Union League annual meeting, North- 
land Hotel, Green Bay. 

November 21-23—Missouri Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Presi- 
dent Hotel, Kansas City. 
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Alphonse Desjardins 
went abead with courage for 


the sake of bis fellow men 


by Chas. Gould 


All too often we accept benefits 
without much thought of how they 
originated. “Honor to whom honor is 
due” is only fair, so I offer this little 
tribute to the founder of the credit 
union movement on the North Ameri- 
can Continent. May it prove interest- 
ing and informative and inspiring to 
those who are a part of that move- 
ment. 


HE YEARS from 1885 on were 

: years of depression. About that 

time Alphonse Desjardins, im- 
pressed by the misery and suffering 
which he saw come from the depres- 
sion and aggravated by the usurious 
practices then prevalent, was stirred 
to inquire into the prevailing condi- 
tions and to find a way to help the 
poor and less well off, at least to the 
extent of freeing them from the 
usurer. 

For the beginning of that depression 
found him serving as a translator in 
the House of Commons in Ottawa. 
Here his previous observations as a 
journalist were reinforced by discus- 
sions in the House on the cruel injus- 
tice practiced by those who loaned 
money at usurious rates. 


Must Accept Challenge 
A man of his type with a real regard 
for his fellow men, particularly those 
in straitened circumstances, must ac- 
cept the challenge such revelations 
offer. It is characteristic of the man 
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that he did not accept the challenge in 
a light mood. He gave fifteen years to 
the study of the problem in all its 
phases. During these inquiries, he cor- 
responded with all the credit union 
leaders in Europe. Desjardins found, 
as would be expected, quite a variety 
of opinions and practices. Out of this, 
by patience and study, he evolved 
what he thought were the best rules 
and regulations to guide those in 
Canada who might undertake the 
formation of credit unions. 

How many of us would give one 
year to patient research let alone 
fifteen years in the service of others. 


Plough a Lonely Furrow 

The man worked alone. It is easy to 
be brave when the plaudits of many 
acclaim one’s efforts, but to “plough 
a lonely furrow” demands a courage 
and a faith of a high order, particu- 
larly when it is realized that the efforts 
put forward cannot result in personal 
gain. There were those who sneered at 
him and mocked his efforts. He was 
told of the poor, that if they save any- 
thing at all they are not capable of 
managing their affairs. Indeed, some 
went so far as to suggest he would 
bring ruin to his family by such fool- 
ishness. In spite of all this, Desjardins 
went ahead with courage and hu- 
mility. 

Late in the year 1900 he went into 
his church alone, for he was a religious 
man in that he worshipped God and 
loved his fellow man, and prayed that 
the thing he was about to do was ac- 
ceptable and right. Then still alone, he 
went out to start the first credit union 
and incidentally lay the corner stone 
of what is now a big movemeni if not 
a great movement. 

The records are there for all to see. 
Ten cents for a start. What fruit for 
fifteen years of effort for others? 
Then $26.40. Still Desjardins’ courage 
neither flags nor fails, he still went 
forward without even the benefit of 
protection of law till 1906, when the 
first credit union law was passed in 
Quebec. From then on, under the 
sanctity of law his work of twenty-one 
years began to bear fruit. In 1909, he 
was invited to the United States to 
help formulate their first law for 
credit unions. So till 1920, when he 
passed away, on the 31st of October, 
he had organized 175 credit unions in 
Quebec and helped the movement get 
started in the States. 

Today in his own province there 
are one thousand and twenty-eight 
credit unions with assets of $165,000,- 
000. In all the other provinces, the 
movement is growing and flourishing 
each under its own provincial law. The 
union he founded in 1900 in Levis, 
alone, has assets of over three million. 


The Cutstanding Feature 

Perhaps the most outstanding fea- 
ture of Desjardins work is the fact 
that the principles he laid down forty- 
seven years ago still guide the move- 
ment, they are written into all the 
Credit Union Acts. His foundation 
still remains intact; this is the acid 
test of its worth. He believed “Through 
them (credit unions) the poor people 
can gradually acquire a high degree 
of economic knowledge. One of their 
great advantages is to teach the people 
how to go about doing their own busi- 
ness, instead of relying on the services 
of an intermediary. The credit union 
teaches the industrious the great ad- 
vantage of good management, thrift, 
prudence and above all the value of 
a penny as a savings’ factor.” As 
someone said, his philosophy left to 
the movement was, “Not a struggle for 
life but a union for life.” 

Then he realized there must be a 
common bond amongst those who 
form a union. Understanding this, he 
seized on the parish as the most suit- 
able unit in his own province, so you 
see Desjardins was not only an 
idealist, but a man who could back 
up his idealism with realism. He also 
refused to rush into the formation of 
a lot of credit unions at once. He was 
content to let the humble beginning 
in Levis be enough at the start, in 
order that time might test his work 
before forming other units. Desjardins 
wished to instil a healthy pride into 
the “small” people, and make them 
more independent, by providing them 
through their own efforts with the 
means of transacting all their business 
for cash. He wished to teach that work 
is the real basis of ownership, the 
spirit of thrift is the source of self- 
help, and that mutual help is the factor 
of lasting success. Just before he 
passed on, he had in mind a federa- 
tion of the credit unions in Quebec, 
this was consummated in 1932. 


All But Forgotten 

Alphonse Desjardins has all but 
been forgotten. In our march for- 
ward, this should not be so. We 
should not forget the man who was 
a realist, idealist, psychologist, practi- 
cal man of affairs, but who used these 
virtues with the great unselfishness 
for others. To keep appreciation of 
his work alive, to perpetuate the in- 
spiration of his example, a tangible 
memorial to him is greatly needed. To 
really be worthy of him his memorial 
should be something of use to the 
movement. When we remember his 
devotion to the cause and his sound 
practical sense a mere effigy would 
be meaningless. 

In the meantime, the movement on 
this continent and its contribution to 
world progress must be the memorial 
to his memory. 








Texas City—Two Months Later 


FEW DAYS AGO, I spent al- 
A rost an entire day with per- 

sonnel office officials of the 
Monsanto company in Texas City, 
Texas. I was there seeing what I could 
do to help their credit union out and 
to find out what the blast of April 16 
had done to the credit unions of Texas 
City. 

It was payday. The personnel office 
was functioning in a quonset hut. All 
day long survivors came by to pick 
up their checks. Many were just re- 
leased from the doctor’s care and 
wanted to know if there was work for 
them. Mostly engineers and drafts- 
men are being hired now to work on 
plans for the new installations that 
will rise here. But as one skilled man 
after another came in, personnel offi- 
cials and worker discussed possible 
salvage opportunities. One electrician 
was told that possibly 75 percent of 
the motors in the ruins could be sal- 
vaged and reconditioned to operating 
usefulness. They’d better be; new 
motors are scarce and might hold up 
reopening of the plant which every- 
one works towards. Few were the 
men who were not scarred; and I 
heard enough gruesome personal ex- 
periences to appal anyone. 

I had lived for nine months in the 
devastation of Manila. Texas City isn’t 
that bad. Manila will not be restored 
for years and years, Texas City will 
be healed of its physical disfigurement. 
Even now men are working sixteen 
hours a day cleaning debris, straight- 
ening twisted steel, roofing homes, 
planning new plants where wreckage 
was complete. I saw more reconstruc- 
tion going forward in Texas City than 
there was in Manila a year after it was 
liberated. But in Texas City I had 
known people before the blast; in fact 
had helped organize the Monsanto 
Texas Federal Credit Union just a few 
months earlier. 

Plant Manager H. K. Eckert in 
whose office we had signed the charter 
application had had glass driven into 

- his brain, but this day he had been 
back on the job for two weeks. Mrs. 
Mary Ramsey, Ass’t. Personnel Mana- 
ger, who had done so much work pre- 
paring for the organization of the 
credit union wasn’t back and might 
not be back for a long time. Others 
would never be back, of course. But 
the remarkable feature was the tired- 
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ness, the oldness on the faces of many 
I knew. 
Heavy Toll 

The Monsanto plant and the Mon- 
santo credit union had been hardest 
hit. Treasurer Temple Lide had 35 
pieces of glass in his face and neck. 
His wife, Tena, struck by a flying 
window had 200 pieces in her face. Of 
five directors and six committee mem- 
bers in an official family of eleven, six 
are dead or badly injured; Bob Stiles, 
the secretary, Bob Southerland of the 
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Credit Committee and Dick Boudinot 
of the Supervisory Committee are 
dead. D. H. Smith, vice-president, Ray 
Tucker and W. C. Hobbs both of the 
Supervisory Committee are seriously 
injured. Ray Tucker had 320 stitches 
in his face. All have been replaced. 

At the time of the explosions about 
450 Monsanto employees were at 
work. Of these none escaped injury, 
121 are identified dead and 24 are 
missing, many undoubtedly among the 
unidentified dead. 

After two and a half months opera- 
tion 292 members were in this credit 
union of whom 80 are among the dead 
and missing. Eight members with 
loans are dead or missing; their loan 
balances total $1,254. Another 11 bor- 
rowers, with loans totalling $4,402.25, 
are still receiving workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance, and very likely some 
of them will result in total and per- 
manent disability cases. This credit 
union is a member of the Texas Credit 
Union League and has a AA Bor- 
rowers Protection Insurance contract 
with the CUNA Mutual Insurance 


Society which covers the loans of the 
dead and missing and which will cover 
the permanently disabled. 

Behind these stark statistics is a 
drama—a drama often enacted in 
credit unions, but seldom as intensely. 


Amazing Perception 


The way of it at Monsanto was this: 
On March 31, after two months opera- 
tion, shares were a bit over $15,000, 
and were growing. Loans too were 
growing. The tragedy immediately 
raised the question of whether the 
credit union would be continued. Pay- 
roll deductions were ordered stopped 
for the time being and no more loans 
were made. Credit union management 
dug the essential records out of the 
ruins and awaited developments ex- 
pecting that share withdrawals would 
soon run the till dry. What actually 
happened was a demonstration of 
faith and loyalty by the rank and file 
of the membership. As members came 
by the personnel office they were 
asked if they wished to withdraw their 
shares; but the almost universal reply 
was, “Well, let them stay in the credit 
union—maybe some of the others will 
need the money.” Although deduc- 
tions were stopped, shares kept on 
growing! A bit less than $20,000 at the 
end of April, about $20,700 at the end 
of May, and still growing in June. 
During this period withdrawals have 
totalled about $2,200 and almost with- 
out exception were made by widows 
who were ieaving Texas City. Inci- 
dentally, although the families of vic- 
tims immediately received an outright 
gift of $1,000 from Monsanto Chemical 
Co., and other insurance settlements 
were made during the period, no lump 
sum deposits were made in the credit 
union. The fact is that almost without 
exception when the father was killed 
the family moved from Texas City to 
relatives and friends elsewhere. In 
short, share deposits of some three to 
four thousand dollars have been made 
by individuals and in person since the 
tragedy with the basic idea that they 
were helping to make funds available 
for loans to the more needy. As many 
crises other times have shown, the 
rank and file membership of a credit 
union frequently shows an amazing 
perception of its worth to them. 

So, credit union management went 
along with the members and on June 1 
lifted the ban on loans. During the 
first 12 days of June $5,572.50 in loans 
were made and the daily volume was 














increasing. The Monsanto Company 
is now putting $25,000 into the credit 
union for the purpose of making loans 
to the severest hardship cases. Pay- 
roll deductions are again in motion. 


Prize Story 

When asked which of the death 
loans covered by CUNA Mutual gave 
him the greatest satisfaction in hav- 
ing Borrowers Protection Insurance, 
Treasurer Lide replied: “A loan for 
$450. It was made about three days 
before the blast. On the morning of 
the fateful day, the borrower asked 
his wife to be sure and go down to the 
bank that day and deposit the check. 
He was going to use the money to pay 
off a high rate auto loan he had else- 
where. Several days after the blast his 
widow came in to the credit union 
office. She had failed to deposit the 
check that day and was wondering 
whether the right thing to do wasn’t 
to return the check to the credit union. 
I asked her whether she didn’t owe 
this money on the car, and she said 
yes. I then explained to her how this 
loan was covered by CUNA Mutual 
Insurance and that she would not 
have to repay but could use the money 
as planned to retire the debt on their 
car. Her happiness was something to 
see.” 

The Monsanto Texas Federal Credit 
Union will, I think, do all right. 


At Southport 

At the Southport Employees Federal 
Credit Union is Jack LeComte, virtu- 
ally the father of credit unions in 
Texas City and one of those men who 
is so evidently and sincerely imbued 
with credit union philosophy that his 
own appreciation of credit union prin- 
ciples is clearly seer operating ir. the 
area’s credit unions. 

Southport has had three owners in 
the last two years and at the time of 
the blast was between owners. Al- 
though 78 former members were 
killed, only two were present members 
with loans totalling just over $290. 
Possibly $200 more will be covered 
by the disability coverage of their 
CUNA Mutual contract. 


At the Pan Am 

At the Pan Am Employees Federal 
Credit Union damage was compara- 
tively slight. Assets are $340,000 with 
1,600 members and 1,800 employees. 
Ray Roberts, treasurer of this fast 
growing credit union, informed me 
that 12 employees of this company 
were killed including 10 credit union 
members. Four borrowers were killed 
and, since this credit union does not 
use Borrowers Insurance, the loans 
were being retired by a combination 
of share balances and vacation checks 
due the deceased. 

In Pan Am the overall effect of the 
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historic explosions upon the credit 
union has been a spurt in loans. Over 
$48,000 was loaned in May, which was 
$20,000 more than had ever been 
loaned by this credit union in one 
month before. Some of the increase 
in loans was the result of property 
damage, some was caused by a special 
pamphlet sent to the home of every 
member at the end of April and most 
loans were the result of an influx of 
autos and appliances which were al- 
located to Texas City by their manu- 
facturers to help the community re- 
place its losses. Although the pamphlet 
is only a month and a half old, the 
information it contains is-already ob- 
solete in two important respects. The 
pamphlet states that the share limit 
for an individual member is $2,000 and 
that a person must be employed by the 
company three months before he can 
become a member of the credit union; 
today there is no limitation on shares 
of any character and an employee may 
become a member of the credit union 
the day he starts to work for the com- 
pany. 
Coming Back Fast 

All in all, Texas City, including its 

credit unions, is coming back fast. 


Learning Young 


By J. F. Pxiures, president, Benham 
Credit Union 
Boys AND GIRLS in the mining com- 
munity of Benham, Kentucky, take a 
lesson from their elders, who are 
members of Benham Credit Union, 
and practice thrift in a practical way. 
The directors of this credit union 
realized the value of making saving 
money a habit, so they offered to help 
the faculty of Benham school interest 
their grade students in a savings plan. 
Being alert to the possibilities, the 
teachers extended full co-operation 
and as a result the Student Savings 
Club was initiated in November, 1946. 
It was placed under the supervision of 
Mrs. Pauline Hern, a former credit 
union employee. Under her able 
guidance and with the enthusiastic 
encouragement of the faculty, the club 
has grown to a membership of 150 
children who have deposits totaling 
over $3,000. 


Plan Is Simple 
The plan of operation is simple and 
may be adapted to any credit union 
whose field of membership includes 
the families of credit union members. 
Each Friday afternoon, our clerk 


meets the group in the school during 
a given period of time. The members 
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Benham Students Savings Club Manager 

Pauline Hern receives and records cash de- 

posit of a young member. Mrs. Hern is a 
veteran credit union worker. 


present passbooks, a very necessary 
requisite, the deposit is recorded in 
the passbook and a record of the 
transaction made on a form for this 
purpose. After all deposits are made, 
records and cash are taken directly to 
the credit union office and handled in 
the same manner as with adult mem- 
bers. 

The competitive spirit aroused in 
the youngsters accounts in part for the 
success of the plan and is an important 
factor in sustaining interest. However 
that alone cannot be given full credit. 


Miners Are Thrifty 

Despite nationally circulated stories 
to the contrary, mining families are 
often conservative and thrifty people, 
using their earnings to educate their 
children and to buy homes. We can- 
not think of two better ways to use 
money, and cases in point can be 
named in the hundreds among our 
immediate group. It is not unusual 
for a member to save a stake in shares 
to enter a business of one kind or an- 
other, and we have made small loans 
to supplement savings for this purpose. 
Savings and loans are used by our 
members to buy autos, furnish homes 
and take advantage of annual paid 
vacations. Discussion of these things 
within the home becomes common- 
place and the youngsters naturally 
accept the savings plan as a part of 
their parent’s organization, which is 
good enough for them. All of which 
makes the plan click and in addition 
helps to solve one of the problems, at 
least, of all parents who have an 
earnest interest in the future of their 
child. 

Many of these boys and girls will be 
in high school next year. By that 
time, at least a sizeable number will 
have acquired a desirable habit of sav- 
ing that will continue to be followed. 
Some will go to college, and how im- 
portant even a nominal amount of 
savings can be in such a situation will 
be recognized. Also, if the habit is 
deeply instilled, it will have a lasting 
effect on these future men and women 
whatever their life work may be. 


Tends To Add Zest 

A plan of this kind tends to add zest 
to the program as a whole. It lends 
a feeling of accomplishment to the 
voluntary service officers in the credit 
union, and stimulates their interest. 
It adds an element of pride about the 
organization that is essential to the 
management of a smooth functioning 
credit union. 








What About It? 


Computing Semi-Monthly Interest 
QUESTION (FROM OHIO): 

The proper manner of computing in- 
terest on loans with semi-monthly re- 
payment schedule has been questioned 
in our credit union and I would like 
your opinion as to the proper pro- 
cedure. 

Our paydays are on the 15th and last 
day of each month. One member con- 
tends that interest on the second pay- 
ment should be computed on 16 days 
in months of 31 days and 13 days for 
the month of February. Another 
member contends that interest should 
be figured on one-half the monthly 
rate since the rate reads “at interest 
of 1 percent per month on the unpaid 
balance.” 

When the 15th of the month falls on 
a Sunday we are paid on the 14th and 
some payments on loans are made on 
the 14th and some on the 16th. In 
such cases would it be proper to com- 
pute the interest for the actual number 
of days since the last payment or 
should we figure the interest on a half- 
monthly basis? 

ANSWER: 

Technically speaking, the correct 
amount of interest to be charged 
should be calculated on the exact 
number of days that have expired 
since the last payment. However, 
much time can be saved by calculating 
the interest on the half-monthly basis. 
Some months the advantage would be 
in favor of the credit union and other 
months in favor of the borrowing 
member. In the long run however, 
they would be about equalized. This 
is the most popular way of computing 
interest by a majority of the credit 
unions. 


Disability Premium Waiver 
QUESTION: 

Applications are enclosed for $5000 
Ordinary Life insurance on myself and 
$500 on my wife as per instructions in 
your recent letter. I note a slight ad- 
dition to the regular premium will 
purchase Disability Premium Waiver. 
Just what is Disability Premium 
Waiver, and will it be to my advant- 
age? 

ANSWER: 

I believe it would be to your advan- 
tage to have Disability Premium 
Waiver on your policy, but would ad- 
vise against it on your wife’s policy 
unless she is employed and contribut- 
ing to the family income. 

Disability Premium Waiver provides 
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You are invited to submit your questions on 
any credit union problems to this department. 
You are also welcome to contribute your own 
ideas on the answers printed here. What's 
on your mind? 





for the waiving of all future premiums 
in the event of the total and perma- 
nent disability of the insured. If a 
policyholder becomes totally and per- 
manently disabled and his contract 
provides for Premium Waiver Dis- 
ability all future premiums on the 
policy will be paid by the company. 
The insured, however, is subject to 
periodic medical examination. 


For Prompt Bond Service 
QUESTION: 


Some time ago, we desired an in- 
crease in the amount of the bond on 
our treasurer and in order to save 
time, I sent the request for the in- 
crease direct to the Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Company at Chicago. 
It seemed to take a long time for the 
increase to come through. Would it 
have been better to have sent this re- 
quest direct to CUNA? 


ANSWER: 


Yes. All requests for information 
regarding bonds or any change in your 
present bond should be sent directly to 
the CUNA Insurance Research Di- 
vision rather than direct to the Lum- 
bermens Mutual. Your request will 
be handled promptly if this procedure 
is followed. 


Life Savings on Joint Accounts 
QUESTION (FROM MAINE): 

We carry the Life Savings insurance 
and we are told that only the first 
named member in the joint account is 
the one insu”ed. 

If the second named member of the 
joint account is also a membe~ of the 
credit union, is it possible for this sec- 


ond named member to likewise be in- 
sured? If so, how? 


ANSWER: 

The first named member in a joint 
account is considered to be the prin- 
cipal member of the credit union and 
the Life Savings insurance is on the 
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life of that person. The second named 
person is not insured, regardless of 
whether they have credit union mem- 
bership or not. 

If the second named person is a 
member, the one way to obtain Life 
Savings coverage for that person 
would be to establish a separate ac- 
count either in the name of that per- 
son alone or another joint account list- 
ing that person’s name first. 


Loan Service for Officers 
QUESTION (FROM COLORADO): 


We understand that CUNA has an 
officers credit union. We would like 
to have the particulars about how this 
operates as several of our officers have 
expressed a desire to make loans in 
excess of their share holdings. Some 
of the questions include: How much 
can be borrowed on signature alone? 
Can large loans such as a car or house 
be handled or what is the limit? Who 
approves the loan? What interest is 
charged on say car loans or FHA type 
loans? We understand the banks can 
make these on 4% and/or 5% percent. 
What time limits apply? 

Also the question arises—can our 
credit union invest in this other credit 
union and get more of our money 
working and earning interest. (So far 
our loans are coming slow and our 
expense far exceeds our interest col- 
lections.) 

We would appreciate a prompt an- 
swer to these questions together with 
any other points which you can supply 
us. 

ANSWER: 

The CUNA Credit Union serves the 
employees of our office as well as the 
officers of other credit unions through- 
out the country. 

I want to call your attention to the 
Colorado Central Credit Union. Mr. 
C. F. Budd is the treasurer and the 
address is 414—14th Street, Denver, 
Colorado. It seems to me that the offi- 
cers of your credit union would be 
eligible for membership in the Colo- 
rado Central Credit Union. CUNA 
Credit Union would be happy to serve 
your officers but does not want to be 
in the position of competing with the 
facilities of your own league organ- 
ization. 

Now to answer your specific ques- 
tions: 

1. The maximum unsecured loan 
limit is $300. Of course the credit 
committee has the privilege of re- 
questing security on a loan in a lesser 








amount if it deems it advisable to do 
so. 

2. There is no maximum on secured 
loans. CUNA Credit Union has made 
many loans for the purchase of cars 
and intends to continue to do so. We 
would not be able to make a real 
estate loan to a member in Colorado 
as our banking department limits real 
estate mortgages to property located 
within a radius of 25 miles of the credit 
union office. Loans to help finance the 
purchase of a home could be made if 
there were security other than a mort- 
gage on the property involved. 

3. Loans in amount less than $500 
are approved by our credit committee 
of three. The credit committee is 
composed of three rank and file em- 
ployees here. I understand that they 
like to have the approval of the credit 
committee of the local credit union. 

4. The CUNA Credit Union main- 
tains an interest rate of 1 percent on 
the unpaid balance on all loans with 
the exception of those secured by real 
estate mortgage. I very much doubt 
that any of your members could obtain 
a loan from a bank to purchase an 
automobile at a true interest rate of 
4% or 5% percent. 

5. There is no time limit on loans 
other than those covered by Regula- 
tion W. 

6. Membership in CUNA Credit 
Union is open only to individuals and 
not to credit unions as such; therefore 
it would not be possible for your credit 
union to invest money in it. 


In an effort to stimulate interest in 
your own credit union I would suggest 
that you consider using some of the 
publicity material obtainable through 
the CUNA Supply Cooperative. En- 
closed is a catalogue which lists vari- 
ous materials designed for this pur- 
pose. 

Interstate Business 
QUESTION (FROM ILLINOIS): 

The members of our credit union, 
which is located in Chicago, contem- 
plate securing a charter in the state of 
Wisconsin because the company which 
employs us is transferring their opera- 
tions to Milwaukee. Eventually it 
would become necessary for us to 
liquidate our credit union in Illinois 
when most of the personnel has been 
transferred to Milwaukee. In the 
meantime our Milwaukee plant is 
now operating with the employees 
hired locally in Milwaukee and we 
have been accepting these employees 
here in our credit union in Chicago 
and have been granting loans to them. 
It is the desire of our board to render 
to Milwaukee employees the same 
type of service that we enjoy in Chi- 
cago and until such time as a suffi- 
cient number of people are hired in 
Milwaukee to justify the formation of 
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a credit union in the state of Wiscon- 
sin. 

We have been informed by a Wis- 
consin attorney that it is not legal for 
our credit union in Chicago to make 
loans or to accept share savings from 
our Wisconsin people in our Chicago 
credit union because we are conflicting 
with the Wisconsin state law which, 
we understand, prohibits organizations 
that are not chartered in the state of 
Wisconsin to issue stock or shares. We 
would appreciate hearing from you as 
to whether or not the information that 
has been given us is correct and if so, 
what can be done in order to render 
service to our Milwaukee people until 
such time as we can establish a credit 
union in Wisconsin. 


ANSWER: 


First may I say that credit unions 
in all parts of the United States do 
business with members across state 
lines and with members who are 
located in every part of the world. I 
am personally a member of a number 
of credit unions in other states, includ- 
ing the Icul Credit Union, which op- 
erates from Chicago. I deposit funds 
in this credit union and occasionally 
borrow from it. I transact all of my 
business with this credit union by mail 
or by a personal visit to the credit 
union office in Chicago. 

Our general counsel advises us that 
people in Wisconsin do have the right 
to open bank accounts by mail in other 
states and that bankers in these other 
states can accept deposits and make 
loans to Wisconsin citizens so long as 
the transaction is handled entirely by 
mail. 

Since your credit union operates on 
a payroll deduction basis, you are 
more than ever safe in taking care of 
your people in Milwaukee. This meth- 
od of doing business strengthens your 
case rather than otherwise. 

Our advice would be for you to con- 
tinue doing business with the members 
of your credit union who are located 
in Milwaukee. 


Insurance for Members 
QUESTION: 

The credit union to which I belong 
is a member of the Wisconsin Credit 
Union League. I have an Ordinary 
Life policy with CUNA Mutual Insur- 
ance Society and wish to apply for in- 
surance on my wife and son. Will such 
application be accepted? 

ANSWER: 

If your wife and son are members 
of your credit union or some other 
credit union affiliated with CUNA 
through the Wisconsin Credit Union 
League they may apply for insurance 
from CUNA Mutual Insurance Society. 
The Society’s underwriting rules call 
for membership in a credit union af- 


filiated with CUNA through the state 
or provincial leagues, or directly 
where no league exists. Since it is 
standard practice to include members 
of the immediate family in the field 
of membership, your wife and son 
should be able to become members of 
your credit union if they haven’t al- 
ready done so. 


Loan Protection Maximum 
QUESTION: 

Our credit union has had a Loan 
Protection contract with CUNA Mu- 
tual for several years. I have recently 
been elected treasurer, and in review- 
ing our copy of the contract, note it 
provides coverage up to $2000. We 
are in a position to make loans in 
excess of $2000 and would like to have 
them covered under our Loan Protec- 
tion contract. How may we do this? 

ANSWER: 

CUNA Mutual Insurance Society 
sent to each policyholder several 
months ago, a blanket endorsement 
increasing coverage under all con- 
tracts to $5000. We are enclosing a 
new one as possibly the previous one 
has been mislaid. This endorsement 
should be attached to your contract. 
Under this endorsement all loans will 
be covered to a maximum of $5000 per 
individual loans. (Note—blanket en- 
dorsement applies in all states or 
provinces where approved by Insur- 
ance Department.) 


49 Percent Increase 


CREDIT UNION LOAN BALANCES increased 
49 percent in the year ending May 31, 
1947, according to estimates made by 
the Federal Reserve Board. The in- 
crease was from $143,000,000 to $213.,- 
000,000. 

However credit unions have only 
9.4 percent of the total small-loan 
business, as compared with 9.7 per- 
cent last year. A notable climb, from 
9.1 percent to 9.4 percent, during May 
perhaps indicates the beginning of a 
favorable credit union trend, but com- 
mercial banks’ small-loan departments 
are still making the greatest gains— 
largely at the expense of the small- 
loan companies. 

Summary details, as. reported by 
Federal Reserve Board, are: 
ConsuMER LOAN INCREASE IN 

Enpinc May 31, 1947 
(Estimates of United States totals in 
millions of dollars) 


Pct. of Pct. of 
May May Total Total 


YEAR 


1946 1947 1946 1947 
All agencies 1,457 2,265 100.0 100.0 
Commercial Banks 656 1,165 45.0 514 
Small Loan 
Companies 492 633 33.7 28.0 
Industrial Banks 88 138 6.3 6.1 
Industrial Loan 
Companies a, 1. oe... Bi 
Credit Unions 143 «213 9.7 9.4 








Here are some ideas credit unions 
have already used successfully 
plus some BRIDGE suggestions 
which you may want to try out 
as-is or adapted to meet your par- 
ticular needs. 


As a matter of fact, credit unions 
and credit union organizations affili- 
ated with Cuna may lift any Brivce 
items freely for their publications and 
releases. All others should observe 
the copyright and obtain written per- 
mission from Brince before reprinting 
material. Suitable credit should, of 
course, be given in the case of signed 
articles and illustrations. Brince need 
not, however, be mentioned as the 
source of the material, although where 
it seems suitable to do so, this will be 
appreciated. 


Suggestions for Use 

We hope credit union officials will 
find these suggestions helpful in pre- 
paring informational materials about 
the services their credit union offers 
their members. These may be used— 
either without change or adapted to 
special uses—in payroll inserts, cir- 
culars, blotters, posters, bulletins, ad- 
vertisements, company house organs, 
or other appropriate mediums at hand. 

The illustrations may be traced on 
mimeograph stencils, reproduced di- 
rectly by a photo-offset process, or 
made into linecuts jor the standard 
letterpress printing. 

Each release should, of course, also 
contain full directions as to when and 
where credit union service may be 
obtained. The name of the credit 
union, its location, its business hours, 
and any other helpful information 
should be given. 


Please 

Bripce would greatly appreciate re- 
ceiving copies of any and all publica- 
tions credit unions issue, so that it 
may know what credit union people 
are finding most effective, and so that 
it may pass on to others good new 
ideas developed. 


Mats Available 

Mats, from which cuts for reproduc- 
ticn may be economically made, are 
available for Idea Exchange features 
when so indicated beneath the feature. 
These cost 30 cents each. Orders 
should be sent, and checks made pay- 
able, to Broce, Madison 1, Wisconsin. 





It says here— 
it pays to join your credit 
union and make full use of its 
handy, friendly thrift and loan 
service. 


(Mats available; see column 1) 


—1.¢.— 
At Least 
Although we'll never be millionaires, 
At least we can contrive 
To have some credit union shares 
When rainy days arrive.—Pickwick 
Federal Credit Union, Cleveland, Ohio. 
—1.e.— 
You Would Have—$1,200 

The Huntington Postal Credit Union 
has operated for 20 years. We estimate 
that its members have saved in that 
time at least $150,000. They have on 
deposit now over $60,000. 

We are mailing a copy of this note 
to those members who have not taken 
full advantage of the savings service. 

13 members have less than one share 
of stock. 

51 members have only one share. 

100 members have less than 10 
shares ($100). 

White collar workers, as we are, 
save in small amounts or we save 
nothing. A saving of a small amount 
regularly is your best system. Suppose 
you estimate how much money you 
would have saved if you had deposited 
$2 each pay day since you joined the 
credit union. If you joined 20 years ago 
and had put in $2 each pay day and 
plowed in your dividends you would 
have — $1200. — Huntington Postal 
Credit Union, Huntington, West Va. 

—1.e.— 
The Purpose 

The credit union’s purpose is to 
serve its members. The directors and 
officers are members who understand 
credit union methods and are inter- 
ested in the sound financial betterment 
of their fellow members. Members 
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are encouraged to build a share ac- 
count which will act as a shock 
absorber in times of financial stress. 
They are also encouraged to avail 
themselves of a reliable and econom- 
ical loan service when in need of 
money.—Los ANGELES County Em- 
PLOYEE, 
—14.e.— 
Participation Pays 

In our credit union it is not a ques- 
tion of the “haves” helping the “have 
nots.” Rather it is a question of every 
member helping each other and him- 
self at the same time. Each member 
is dependent upon the whole member- 
ship to provide for him the services 
that only group action can provide. 

The late R. M. Mitchell was the 
author of the following combination of 
words: “Cooperation, the plan; pa- 
tronage the master builder; economic 
security the reward.” The truth of 
those words is readily apparent when 
applied to our credit union—we have 
the plan, we each share by using it, 
and all benefit by the resulting service. 
In simple terms, PARTICIPATION IN 
CREDIT UNION PAYS.—Pacific Coopera- 
tors Federal Credit Union, Walla 
Walla, Washington. 


—_io— 
You Get the Whole $100 

Remember . . . When You Borrow 
$100 from Your Credit Union ... You 
Get All of the $100... 

No Interest Deducted in Advance. 

No Fines for Late Payments. 

No Service Fees. 

No Extra Charges of Any Kind. 

No Embarrassment. 

All Transactions Confidential. 

In case of death, or total and perma- 
nent disability of the borrower, the 
loan balance .is cancelled. Your credit 
union is glad to render this service 
without any additional cost. 

You, too, can be happy if you save 
regularly and borrow wisely . . . The 
Credit Union Way!—Twin City Lines 
Credit Union, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

—t.e.— 
Isn't It the Truth? 

One of the easiest things to under- 
stand but the hardest to learn is that 
the time to save money is when you 
have some.—Crepir UNION BULLETIN 
of New York State Rochester Employ- 


ees Federal Credit Union, Rochester, 
New York. 




















You mean to say 
my check is ready. | never 
dreamed it was so easy to get 
a credit union loan, and for so 
small cost. 


(Mat available; see page 8) 
—1.e.— 


No Stew 

The “Haves” are a fortunate people 
With savings in shares tucked away. 
When they are in need of money 
They withdraw it and use it today. 
They have no questions to answer, 
No forms to make out—no delay. 

The “Haves” are a fortunate people 
For to them saving money is play. 


An unfortunate guy is the “Have Not” 
His misfortunes he cannot control. 
When he is in need of money 

He must borrow and mortgage his 


soul. 

He must answer all sorts of fool ques- 
tions, 

He must beg, promise, plead and 
cajole. 


An unfortunate guy is the “Have Not,” 
For he never acquired a “Roll.” 

If a “Have Not,” you can be a “Have” 
And without too much trouble for you, 
For your Credit Union’s bulging with 


$$$$ 
And we'd like to lend out a few. 
You can borrow to purchase some 
shares, 
No questions, no fuss, and no stew, 
If a “Have Not,” you can be a “Have” 
For we want you to be happy too.— 
Northwestern University 
Employees Creprr UNION CHRONICLE, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


—f, é.-— 


It's Murder! 

You have heard before about the 
value of capturing ideas, but some- 
thing we saw in a friend’s office the 
other day reminded us of the necessity 
of nurturing such ideas after they’re 
captured. 

Our friend has a drawing on his 
wall. It shows a gravestone with the 
inscription, “Here lies a Good Idea— 
Killed By Neglect.” Underneath it, 
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the man we're talking about had writ- 
ten, “Never let it be said that I was 
guilty of murder.” 

We've all gotten more good ideas in 
our lives than we've ever used. Per- 
haps there are some filed away in your 
mind which wouldn’t work when you 
first captured them. But isn’t it pos- 
sible that an idea which couldn’t be 
used in 1944 can be used in 1947? 

We hope you'll give it some thought 
anyway. And we hope you'll join us 
in a policy which we adopted right 
after we left our friend’s office. It’s 
simply this: 

From now on, we’re going to trot out 
all the good ideas we’ve ever had and 
let them pass in review periodically 
. . . in the belief that sooner or later 
they’ll be usable. 

Of course, our ideas may stay in our 
mental safe-deposit box for quite a 
while before we get a chance to put 
them to work. 

But at least we'll never be guilty of 
murder. 

You have had the idea of joining the 
Enro Shirt Company Employees Credit 
Union and before you really murder 
that idea, ask yourself this question: 
“Do I have $1.25 that I can spare from 
this week’s pay?” If so, you will never 
murder the idea of joining the Enro 


Shirt Company Credit Union. It’s a 
friend in need. We plead with you: 
Don’T MURDER THIS IDEA! 

We will be looking for you next pay 
day.—The Enro Shirt Company Em- 
ployees Credit Union, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Norman E. Pohlman, secretary- 
treasurer—in ENROZETTE, employee 
publication. 

—1.e.— 
Carries a Lot of Dynamite 

The wise guy, who would never buy 
a CAT IN THE BAG, for some reason or 
other does not hesitate to sign a con- 
tract without reading it. Too often, 
then, he finds that he has bargained 
for something not entirely to his 
liking. The little fine print really car- 
ries a lot of dynamite. 

When you buy on the installment 
plan find out First what the entire cost 
will be. That is only common sense. 
NEVER, under any circumstances, ac- 
cept a percentage figure. Too often 
there are other hidden charges, service 
fees, re-write fees, paper fees, inves- 
tigation fees, etc. They all enter into 
the cost of the “easy” finance plan. Get 
the cost in DOLLARS and cents—then 
compare it with a credit union loan. 
Our kitty has NO STRIPE DOWN THE 
BACK. No, Sir . . ——Bull’s Eye Credit 
Union, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin. 





If you are employed by Kable Brothers 
Company you cre eligible to join the 


KABLE CREDIT UNION 


(A corporation supervised by the State of Illinois and entirely 
officered and controlled by employes of Kable Brothers Company) 


$40,000.00 


this amount available to members of Kable Credit Union to finance 
the purchase of cars, consolidate bills, repair homes or any other 
provident or productive purpose. 


$60,650.08 


this sum represents the total savings of the present members of 
Kable Credit Union as of May 1, 1947. 


$20,176.03 


this is the sum that is now out in personal loans te members of 


Kable Credit Union. 


These loans are all insured with the Cuna 


Mutual Insurance Society so that in case of death or permanent 
disability the loan balance of each borrower is paid in full. 


Compare the cost of Kable Credit Union loans with any 
finance company easy payment plan or service charge 


KABLE CREDIT UNION 


FRANCIS W. ASP, Treasurer 
Office Hours: 11:30 to 12:30 of after 4 P.M. each day in the Cut Department 





Two-column ad in The Hot Slug. employee publication of Kable Brothers Company, 
Mount Morris, Illinois. They print Bridge and many other national publications. 














TAPPAN EMPLOYEES" 
CREDIT UNION, INC. 


Mansfield, Ohio, credit union imprints name 
on bright. widely distributed thrift circular. 
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Ten Guideposts to Popularity 
1—Sincerity of your smile. 
2—Warmth of your handclasp. 
3—Neatness of your appearance and 
work. 
4—Tolerance you have of others’ 
opinions. 
5—Gentleness of your voice. 
6—Readiness you display to listen. 
7—Importance you put on keeping 
your promises. 
8—Kindliness in your temperament. 
9—Eagerness to improve yourself 
and above all. 
10—Interest you display in the wel- 
fare of others.—Dr. James F. Bender, 
The National Institute for Human Re- 
lations. 


—1.e.— 


Credit Union Member's Creed 

1. I believe that the credit union is 
the most democratic financial institu- 
tion in America. 

2. I believe that by saving a small 
sum each pay-day in my credit union 
I will be taking the first step toward 
financial independence. 

3. I believe in Benjamin Franklin 
thrift—a dollar saved in interest by 
borrowing from my credit union is a 
dollar made. 

4. I believe that by pooling my sav- 
ings with those of my fellow members 
and making them available for loans 
to other members, such help is of 
greater value than charity. 

5. I believe that the credit union, 
although it does not force reform on 
anyone, is the finest tool yet devised 
through which people may, by work- 
ing together, increase the degree of 
their economic security and defend 
themselves against those who would 
exploit them. 
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6. I believe that in unity there is 
strength and that my credit union 
should cooperate with others in the 
common interest of all. 


Wuart Is a Creprr UNION? 

A credit union is a group of persons 
associated together in their daily life 
who agree to build up a fund with 
their savings and make needed loans 
from this fund, at reasonable interest 
rates, to members of the group. 


Wao Is Evicrsie? 

All postal employees, or others, who 
receive their salary under authority of 
the Postmaster, Atlanta, are eligible 
for membership. 


Are Rurat Carriers ELIGIBLE? 


Yes. At the last annual meeting, the 
members voted to include Georgia R. 
F. D. Carriers in the field of member- 
ship. They have the same voting 
rights, same benefits of membership, 
and share the same responsibility as 
older members. 


Wuat Must I Do to BECOME a 
MEMBER? 


You must fill out an application for 
membership furnished by the credit 
union, open a savings account in the 
amount of $5 and pay a membership 
fee of $0.50. After your membership 
card is approved by your board of di- 
rectors, you are eligible to borrow or 
save in accordance with the rules and 
the by-laws of the credit union. 


SAVINGS 

If you save $5 a month in the credit 
union for five years, you will have 
$300 (plus dividends) toward a life 
savings fund. Your savings are in- 
sured under the Life Savings Plan 
which insures the life of each insur- 
able member in an amount equal to 
savings accumulated previous to age 
55, not exceeding $1,000. Members are 
insured in decreasing percentage of 
savings deposited at ages beyond 55. 
Generally speaking, your savings are 
doubled at death; no cost to you. 


LOANS 


When you need to borrow, see your 
credit union first. Loans are made for 
every productive purpose. The inter- 
est rate is most reasonable; $100 for 12 
months on declining balances will cost 
$5.42. Loans may be made up to $300 
without endorsement or other security 
and are insured against death.—Desits 
AND Crepits, published by Atlanta 
(Georgia) Postal Credit Union. 


—{.¢.— 


Wise Men Say— 
@ The beginning of a ship is a board, 
of a kiln a stone, of a king’s reign 





salutation, and the beginning of health 
is sleep.—Irish proverb. 


@ There is one thing stronger than all 
the armies of the world, and that is 
an idea whose time has come.—Vol- 
taire. 


@ It is the studying that you do after 
your school days that really counts. 
Otherwise you know only that which 
everyone else knows.—Henry L. Doh- 
erty. 


@ A wise man isn’t as certain of any- 
thing as a fool is of everything. 


@ During my years in Washington, | 
became keenly aware of the fact that 
the people who have authority have 
no time to think, and the people who 
have time to think have no authority. 
—Clare Boothe Luce. 


@ The best way to smother an argu- 
ment to death is to keep your mouth 
shut.—O. A. Battista. 


@ In order to make his dreams come 
true a man has to be wide awake.— 
Swift and Company advertisement. 


@ Some circumstantial evidence is 
very strong, as when you find a trout 
in the milk.—Thoreau. 


@ Them that have China plates them- 
self is the most careful not to break 
the China plates of others—J. M. 
Barrie. 





Wise Indian, Happy Indian 

Well clothed, too. 

You too, will find it wise to 
save regularly in your credit 
union and to get a convenient, 
low-cost, friendly credit union 
loan when you need extra 


cash for a new outfit, or for 
other expenses. Your credit 


union is here to serve you. 
(Mat available; see page 8) 
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But they both agree that 
the credit union’s friendly and 
handy thrift and loan service 
is great. Your credit union is 
here to serve you. 


(Mat available; see page 8) 


—i1.e.— 


Thrifty Tips 
Evectric Foop Mrxers 


A good food mixer can save you a 
great deal of energy in food prepara- 
tion involving prolonged beating or 
mixing, according to Consumer RE- 
Ports, published by Consumers Union, 
New York. It can mix doughs and 
batters for breads, cakes, cookies and 
pancakes; it can beat mashed potatoes 
smooth and fluffy, and egg whites stiff; 
it can whip cream, and make salad 
dressings and cake icings as well as 
malted milks and other drinks. To be 
useful, however, the mixer must be 
readily available, and permanently 
located at some convenient spot in the 
food preparation area. If it must be 
taken off a shelf or out of a cupboard, 
set up and plugged in every time it is 
to be used, the chances are that its use 
will be very limited once the first 
novelty has worn off. 

Five out of six food mixers tested 
by Consumers Union were found to be 
“Acceptable,” but there were major, 
differences among them in effective- 
ness, durability and ease of operation. 

In all-round performance, CU rated 
the Sunbeam Automatic Mixmaster, 
$34.75, as first choice, with the K-M 
Speed Mix Model No. 9-500, $29.95 a 
close second. 


KAISER, FRAZER AND STUDEBAKER 


The purchaser of a Katser SpectaL 
or a FRAZER can expect a mixture of 
good and bad qualities, according to 
Consumers Union. The Kaiser-Frazer 
body has the widest seats of any car 
now on the market, good head room, 
large trunk space and apparently good 
body strength. The engine, conven- 
tional in design, is capable of good 
operating economy, its accessibility 
for repair appears to be better than 
average, and the electrical units and 
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other engine accessories are of high 
quality. Offsetting these good points 
are: poor driver vision, too-low seat- 
ing, and less powerful performance 
than is expected of cars in this price 
class. CU considers the Katser and 
FRAZER much overpriced in relation to 
comparable cars on the market. 

CU’s automobile consultant consid- 
ers the StuDEBAKER CHAMPION a “Best 
Buy” on the score of riding comfort, 
excellent vision and good gas mileage. 
It does not compare well with other 
cars, however, for use under adverse 
road conditions where maximum rear- 
wheel traction is essential. 


2,4-D Weep KILLERS 


The best and safest way known to 
kill broad-leaved lawn weeds is to 
apply 2,4-D. This weed killer is sold 
under many trade names, and at a 
wide range in prices. While CU’s gar- 
dening consultant rated thirty-eight 
2,4-D preparations as “Acceptable,” 
the least expensive in terms of actual 
2,4-D content cost about $2.75 per 
pound of active ingredient, the most 
expensive cost over $20 for an equal 
amount. 


Users are cautioned by CU to buy a 
separate sprayer and to keep it just for 
2,4-D. This chemical is practically im- 
possible to wash out completely, and 
even a minute quantity left in the 
sprayer might be enough to kill valu- 
able plants. 


Among the least expensive “Accept- 
able” 2,4-D preparations, CU lists 
Niagara 2,4-D Weed Killer, Weedicide 
Powder, Weedeath 70, Weed-Tox 
2,4-D Powder, Shantox 2,4-D Powder, 
and 2,4-D Dow Weed Killer Powdered. 


Evectric TOASTERS 


Postwar electric toasters are no bet- 
ter than pre-war toasters, even though 
they cost a lot more. Consumers 
Union reports after laboratory tests of 
20 models. Some automatic toasters 
kept on getting hotter the longer they 
were kept going; many toasters had 
unsatisfactory electrical connections; 
some power cords were too short; 
some toasters presented burn hazards 
to hands or furniture; others were 
hard to clean or difficult to adjust to 
make toast as light or dark as desired. 

Among automatic toasters, Toast- 
master 1B12 at $18.75 was rated first 
by CU and Proctor Pop-Up 1472 at 
$18.00 was next in estimated order of 
merit. Among non-automatic toasters 
CU found the GE Expan-dor 119T48 
at $7.31, first, and K-M 21-501 at $6.45, 
second in order of quality. 


CANNED VEGETABLE SOUPS 


Thin, watery, bitter, sour metallic, 
musty—these were some of the ad- 
jectives applied to vegetarian soups 
by Consumers Union’s taste-testing 
panel. Vegetable soups made with 
beef or beef stock were considered 
tastier by the panel, which sampled 
24 brands of canned vegetable soups. 
Other findings were that ready-to- 
serve soups were more costly than the 
condensed variety, and that there was 
a range in the cost of a seven-ounce 
serving from 3c to 7c. The vegetable 
content varied widely, running from 
four vegetables to 17. 

The two good vegetable soups ac- 
cording to CU were, Campbell’s Con- 
densed Vegetable Beef Soup, lic, and 
Heinz Condensed Beef Soup with 
Vegetables, 17c. 
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NELLY was not so sure 


A credit union story by Clifton Graham 


HEN Mark was elected 
treasurer of the credit union 
the employees organized at 


the plant, Nelly was proud. 

And she was well pleased when 
Mark mentioned that after awhile it 
might mean some extra cash. Credit 
unions were usually soon able to pay 
their treasurers some salary. And 
often it developed into a full-time job, 
at good pay. 

So at first Nelly did not complain 
when Mark worked late on his credit 
union records, or when he had to stay 
in town to attend a board or commit- 
tee meeting, or when he got up in the 
middle of the night to help a member 
borrow money to pay for an emer- 
gency operation or trip, or when he 
spent a whole evening trying to col- 
lect a payment on a delinquent loan. 
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Yes, Nelly was proud when Mark 
was elected treasurer of the credit 
union—after he had explained that the 
treasurer was really manager of the 
organization—a most important posi- 
tion—and especially after he had ex- 
plained about the chance for more in- 
come. They could use more money. 
It had been more than a year since she 
had had a new hat. Helen Lamson 
had had two in that time. And that 
old car of theirs. 

But Nelly’s pleasure soon began to 
evaporate. 

For one thing it had been three 
months now and nothing had been said 





Clifien Graham is the pseudonym of 
a credit union treasurer who prefers 
not to acknowledge his story ‘telling. 





about paying Mark anything. And 
Mark refused to raise the subject at 
the directors’ meeting—or to suggest 
that one of the other directors raise it, 
as Nelly wanted him to. 

“We're doing very well,” he said, 
“but it will take some time for our 
earnings to pile up high enough to pay 
our charter fees and other organiza- 
tion expenses, in addition to our reg- 
ular operating expenses. And we feel 
that it is good business to plow back 
any extra earnings we have in an 
educational and promotional cam- 
paign. That way members come in 
faster, and we shall keep the members 
we get more informed about, and in- 
terested in, and loyal to, our credit 
union. In the long run it will mean 
a more successful credit union and, if 
we are thinking about it from a per- 
sonal point of view, that will mean 
more income for us too.” 

Nelly was not so sure. “I'll bet that” 
just when you get the old thing going 
well, they’ll elect another treasurer 
and pay him the good money. You'll 
just be the goat.” 
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She was thinking how welcome even 
ten dollars a month extra would be. 
Mark had said that they would prob- 
ably get at least that. And when he 
had made that prediction he himself 
had not realized that it probably would 
be a year before it would be realized. 
One never knows what a new enter- 
prize will produce—when one is plan- 
ning it. And one is inclined to over- 
sell a project, if not to one’s self, then 
surely to one’s doubting wife. 

At any rate Nelly was disappointed. 


Soon after they were married she had 
begun to say, “Why can’t you earn 
more money—like Joe Minton, or Jack 
Wilbur, or Morton Miller—depending 
upon whose wife with what fur coat or 
what new car or what luxury vacation 
plans she had just been with. 

Now she was beginning to say, “If 
you didn’t have to spend so much time 
on that old credit union job, you’d be 
able to earn more money, and we'd be 
able to go to Yellowstone this year 
too.” 

Or, “We'd be able to have a new car, 
too.” 

Or, “I'd be able to have some decent 
clothes, too.” 

As for Mark, he did feel guilty. 
Certainly he had never been more in- 
terested or happy before. But he 
honestly felt he was getting valuable 
training and experience that would 
help him get ahead at the plant. Al- 
ready his supervisor had indicated as 
much. He felt more sure of himself. 

He had read one time of the thou- 
sands of mute Miltons who died un- 
recognized by fame. He supposed that 
there were many capable leaders who 
died without ever being leaders be- 
cause they were never given the 
chance to do so. Possibly he would 
have been one of them if it had not 
been for his credit union job. 

Be that as it may, he was glad that 
he had been elected treasurer, even 
though it did take much of his spare 
time. . 

Or he would have been glad, if it 
were not for the way Nelly was tak- 
ing it. 

One night he worked through an 
electrical storm at the office—taking 
off his monthly credit union reports. 








He had trouble getting his adding ma- 
chine tapes to come out right, and had 
been so absorbed in the challenge they 
offered, that he had been hardly aware 
of the vicious thunder and lightning 
which Nelly, at home, found terrify- 
ing. He found her crying and blam- 
ing the credit union for keeping him 
away from her side during the storm. 
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Then a week or so later he was 
called out of bed for the third time. 
Ed Johnson was phoning to ask if he 
could get a loan to pay for an emer- 
gency appendectomy on his son. Mark 
reassured him at once, told him to see 
that the boy got the best of care, that 
the credit union was on hand to help 
out in just such times. 

And then when he asked if he could 
be of any other help, Ed told him that 
his wife was waiting on table at an all- 
night eat-house across town. He had 
called her earlier in the evening when 
Jimmy had first begun to suffer, and 
had taken the home-remedy measures 
she prescribed. But later when Jimmy 
started to scream with pain he had 
called the doctor as well as his wife. 
She was going to get away from her 
job as soon as she could get someone 
to relieve her. Ed doubted that she 
had got away yet, and now that they 
were taking Jimmy to the hospital, he 
knew she would want to go straight 
there. That would be quite a taxi ride 
for their pocketbook, so Ed wondered 
if Mark would mind picking her up in 
his car and taking her to the hospital. 
Not at all, Mark assured him. 
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But Nelly minded. Nelly realized 
that it was unreasonable for her to do 
so, but she minded—very much. 

She minded Mark leaving her alone 
in the middle of the night—it was just 
before twelve—and she minded his 
driving another woman across town in 
the middle of the night. 

But although Mark saw how Nelly 
felt about it, he could hardly have 
avoided the trip if he had wanted to. 
Ed had no doubt already left for the 
hospital, depending upon Mark to 
bring his wife. Mark had no desire to 
disappoint him. For the first time he 
felt that his wife’s plaints were more 
than just petty—more than the small 
weaknesses one was bound to accept 
in one’s spouse without loss of af- 
fection. No one was perfect, he knew, 
and he had been determined to over- 
look the small irritations which he had 
observed and been told destroyed so 
many marriages. But now she seemed 
unexcusably selfish. 

As he dressed and got his car out on 
the streets and drove through the 
night, he found himself musing over 
the fortune which had led him to love 
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and marry Nelly. It seemed now that 
he might have made a happier choice, 
but he was not bitter. While he had 
no desire to avoid facts, neither did he 
feel inclined to avoid the challenge of- 
fered by those facts. He felt an obli- 
gation to make the best of the situa- 
tion, and he remarked to himself that 
he might have done much worse. 
Nelly was attractive, and a better than 
average cook, and really an excellent 
housekeeper—pride made her so he 
supposed, but good fruits of pride they 
were. 

Yes, she was his wife and that was 
that—thought Mark as he drove his 
car into its garage after leaving Ed and 
his wife at the bedside of their son, 
still under the anesthetic. 
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After that Mark took special care to 
be kind to Nelly and to spend no more 
time than was necessary on credit 
union work. He diligently searched 
for others to take over some of the 
credit union details—good policy any- 
way, as he knew; he had warned of the 
dangers of one-man credit unions. 
But he also made it clear that he was 
devoted to his credit union work as 
well as to her. 
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“He loves his credit union more than 
he does me,” wailed Nelly to herself 
in stark self-pity. Mark had just 
called up to say that he would have to 
be home late. Yes, it was a credit 
union matter. No, he did not know 
just how late he would be. But he 
hadn’t realized that she wanted to go 
to a movie tonight. They had just 
gone to one a day or so ago. Perhaps 
they could plan to go tomorrow night; 
it would be the same show wouldn't 
it? Yes, but she just felt like going 
tonight. Well, he'd try to get home in 
time to make the second show. 

He did get home in time, but as she 
waited for him the cry grew within 
her, like a many-tentacled, quick- 
growing cancer overwhelming her 
heart: “He loves his credit union 
more than he does me.” She could 
hardly bring herself to speak to him as 
they went to the movie, or afterwards. 
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So, said Mark to himself finally, 
Nelly and I have got to have an under- 
standing about this. Here our credit 
union has been going four months and 
she is less happy about it every day. 

“Nelly,” he said, “I’m terribly sorry 
my credit union work is making you 
so unhappy. Can’t you see it is mak- 
ing a new man out of me? _ I am get- 
ting practical experience I am sure 
will prove very valuable to us and I 
am learning how to work with people 
better. But I refuse to look upon my 


credit union work in a dollar and cents 
way, and I don’t think you should 
either. If we never get an extra cent 
out of it, we have the satisfaction of 
knowing we are helping to improve 
the welfare of our community. And 
besides I get real satisfaction out of 
the work; if you want you can just 
charge it off as my hobby. You know 
I might spend more time at golf or 
poker, or both. 

“And anyway I have taken the job, 
and I feel an obligation to see it 
through, at least until the credit union 
is well started.” 
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Nelly saw that no matter how she 
might object or complain, he would 
continue his devotion to his new in- 
terest. Again she ached with jealousy, 
but this pain was softened by growing 
respect for Mark. His forthright speech 
had a ring of firmness she had never 
noted before. 

“Why don’t you let me help with 
your credit union work?” she cried 
out. What was she saying? Certainly 
she had not premeditated it. 

But Mark was delighted, and exas- 
perated at himself. “Why, indeed?” 
The same need that the credit union 
filled for him, was without doubt felt 
by her. And the satisfaction the credit 
union gave him had accentuated her 
discontent. She was jealous of his 
new-found happiness because it high- 
lighted the rut they had both been in, 
and which she was still in. 

Why, indeed, could she not also have 
the pleasure and the benefit of serving 
the credit union? 
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Soon she was engrossed in the work 
of the educational and promotional 
committee, proving that she had un- 
expected talent. Under her leadership 
membership drives, annual meetings, 
thrift programs, and regular loan pro- 
motion programs blossomed. 

Like Mark she was never happier. 
Together they were happier than ever. 


Wanted 


Managing Director 

E. K. WATKINS, now managing director 
of the Louisiana Credit Union League. 
is leaving that position to accept other 
credit union work which Bripce may 
not yet reveal. As a result the 
Louisiana league is welcoming ap- 
plications from those who would like 
to be its managing director. 

Those interested should write 
promptly to Harold Moses, president 
of the Louisiana Credit Union League, 
717 Carondelet Building, New Orleans. 
Louisiana. and give him full details as 
to credit union background and other 
education and training. 
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by H. J. Johnson 


REDIT UNION men and women 
f deal in dollars and cents. Our 

credit union motto is: “Teach 
your dollars to have more cents.” We, 
the men and women who officer the 
credit union groups, encourage our 
members to get the most out of their 
money. We do not advocate stingi- 
ness. In fact the reverse is true. We 
do not advocate hurtful denial of the 
satisfaction of wants. We do the oppo- 
site. We teach thrift, which means 
more sensible spending. 

We once believed that people who 
will go through the process of saving 
will not waste their getting-ahead 
effort on poor or foolish values. After 
years of experience we no longer need 
to believe, we know they will not. 
This is very comforting. It would be 
perfect if our economy were not in- 
fected with inflation spirals to suck up 
savings, and depression faults that 
completely cut off opportunity from 
our noble citizens including many 
thrifty, able and willing workers. 

Personal honesty is high in the in- 
dividuals composing our groups, yes 
very high; even higher than our pro- 
fessional leaders in moral building in- 
stitutions willingly admit. This in- 
tegrity has shown itself in individuals 
who were considered poor risks. In 
fact persons considered valueless 
risks. 

Sad Duty 

Eleven years ago my credit union 
was organized in order to save the 
jobs of one-half dozen men whose sad 
duty it was to straighten out their 
seemingly impossible financial affairs. 
If they failed to do so they would lose 
their jobs. Personal finance com- 
panies in greater St. Louis, to whom 
these men were financially obligated, 
were seeing to it that they met their 
usurious contracts; or else. 

All right, maybe there were a few 
more than six with the noose about 
their necks; maybe there were scores 
of others in distress and hundreds 
more uncomfortably near to distress, 
but that does not change the problem. 

In our work we credit union folks 





H. J. Johnson is President of the St. Louis 
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credit union savin gs 


their just buying power 


use a unit, money—dollars to you. 
Some of us know it is not money or 
dollars that is true wealth or the 
means of satisfying our wants. We 
use our money as a means of securing 
services or products which do satisfy 
our wants. I should like to say we all 
know it is not money or dollars that is 
true wealth but I cannot say that be- 
cause I have talked to many intelli- 
gent people who, if they know it, won’t 
admit it. Of course I talked mainly 
to Missourian Show-Me’s. You out- 
of-state folks have an advantage over 
us Ozarkers. If you knew our Ozarks 
there might be less difference. 

Ozarks or no Ozarks, our people are 
honest and here is how I know. We 
dealt first with our impossible risks, 
I mean the fellows to whom, if you 
lent a quarter-dollar for their morn- 
ings coffee, you wrote it off as a gift. 
Next we dealt with other bad risks 
and later on with good, bad and in- 
different ones. We have taken 10,000 
risks to the extent of 14% million dol- 
lars worth and have found but two 
“dead-beats” out of 4200 persons. I 
am so dumb as to believe that even 
those two, if means were available to 
them, would square up their accounts 
with us. Oh, shucks! Now that you 
know how I stand I might just as well 
—no, I wont’s stop. I started out to 
say something else and I ain’t said it. 

All I want to say is that because we 
officers of credit unions deal in eco- 
nomic matters, we encourage saving 
and preach thrift. The saving we en- 
courage is productive saving, not the 
“Can-hole-in-the-wall type.” Our 
saving is useful to our fellow men. 
For it we get a reward, interest. We 
call it dividends. This reward is but 
an indirect or round-about return for 
our original labor which we did not 
use up and so is a form of wages. This 
is true interest. There is also in exist- 
ence a “phoney” thing that commonly 
passes for interest but which it is not. 
This “phoney” has poisoned the 
minds of some good people and caused 
them to have an adverse complex 
toward interest. 


Why People Save 
People save for security, for future 
spending; that is, to exchange for con- 
sumption of products and services at 
old age. The nature of these ex- 
changes is most important. Will these 


savings get more goods and services 
for their owner than they could when 
the saving was done? Interest tends to 
get them more and they will if we 
keep our overall economy on an even 
keel. This is a concern of credit union 
men and women. That is why we must 
not only encourage saving but also 
encourage our members to study and 
to seek to understand the underlying 
factors which bring about repetition 
of disastrous inflation and depression 
periodically. These economic altera- 
tions can annul and swallow up all 
gains made by credit union endeavor. 


What Can We Do About It? | 


What can we officers do about it? 
We can study basic economy and be 
thereby the better enabled to help 
prevent them. To this end my credit 
union arranged for and has given a 
course in basic economy to its officers. 
The course proved so valuable that 
we are now offering it to our mem- 
bers. Many books were reviewed be- 
fore one was found that covers the 
entire field of economics so as to fit 
our need. The textbook we used is 
Progress and Poverty, by Henry 
George, a famous American. The book 
is well written. Whether you are a 
college graduate or merely have had 
a grammar school education, this book 
is a challenge to you. It puts eco- 
nomics in the class of everyday ex- 
perience and in terms understandable 
to every adult who can read English. 
Whether you work as an executive or 
as a janitor, a course such as was given 
will be a revelation to anyone who 
takes it and completes it. If given the 
attention you will want to devote to 
it once you get started, it will not only 
give you greatly increased economic 
understanding, but it will enable you 
to see the cause of depressions and 
wars, and how to prevent both. 

The course is free. It may be had in 
group instruction in a number of cities 
throughout the country where the 
Henry George School of Social Sci- 
ence has become established through 
extensions. Or the course may be 
taken by correspondence by anyone 
anywhere who is in reach of the Unit- 
ed States Mail. Anyone interested 
can write the Henry George School of 
Social Science, 50 East 69th Street, 
New York 21, N. Y., for a catalog 
which lists extension locations and 
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gives full information about the cor- 
respondence course. 

I have told what duty seems to de- 
mand. It is a privilege to recommend 
to the credit union movement a thing 
as good as our basic economic course 
proved to be to us. 


Note Well 
As the printed organ of the Credit 
Union National Association, Bripce 
does not advocate any school of eco- 
nomic thought other than that ex- 
pressed by the credit union idea de- 
veloped through the years, and the 
officially adopted policies of the or- 
ganized credit union movement. 
However, we are interested in the 
experience of this credit union and 
will say that the single-tax theory of 
Henry George has a respectable fol- 
lowing and that his writings are very 
readable. “Progress and Poverty” is a 
classic which has aroused the pub- 
licly-expressed admiration of such 
people as Justice Louis Brandeis, John 
Dewey and John Keiran. 


Round About 


The Credit Union Movement 


qa J. P. Walsh of Tempe has been 
named managing director of the Ari- 
zona Credit Union League. Pearl- 
Maurine Downing of Phoenix has 
been named secretary-treasurer. 


@ The Vigan Credit Union of Vigan, 
Ilocos Sur, in the Philippines, has re- 
sumed operation. It was organized in 
1938 but has been inactive since 1941 
when the war moved in on it. 


@ The Bergen-Passaic Chapter spon- 
sored a great credit union picnic-rally 
for New Jersey credit unions on Sat- 
urday, July 19, at Mahwah, New 
Jersey. 


@ C. E. Stephenson, treasurer-man- 
ager of the Twin City Lines Credit 
Union, St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
‘Minnesota, since it was organized in 
1936, died recently. This popular 





leader saw his credit union grow 
steadily till it had 1700 members with 
almost a million dollars in assets. 


@ In addition to doing an excellent job 
of boosting his own credit union Curtis 
L. Shackelford, treasurer of the Dan- 
ville Postal Credit Union, Danville, 
Virginia, is undertaking to do some- 
thing about the organization of other 
credit unions needed in his vicinity. 
In his credit union bulletin he lists 
twenty-five potential credit union 
groups, and stresses the benefits credit 
unions would bring to the members of 
those groups and to the community. 


q@ An International Credit Union 
Chapter Meeting, sponsored jointly by 
Detroit, Michigan, and Windsor, On- 
tario, Chapters, will be held Saturday, 
October 25, at the Prince Edward 
Hotel in Windsor. Roy F. Bergengren, 
Managing Director Emeritus of Cuna, 
will be the speaker. 


@ The Solar Credit Union, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, celebrates its 
fifteenth birthday. 


q At its organization meeting on June 
9 the Brunswick Credit Union Federa- 
tion elected John R. Ross, president; 
R. C. Tait, vice president; and F. J. 
Morris, secretary-treasurer. Other 
directors elected are Clovis T. Le- 
Blanc, Benson Carroll, Robert Camp- 
bell, and M. L Lowe. 


@ A credit cooperative has been or- 
ganized by the high school students of 
Jayuya, in Puerto Rico. Almost all of 
the 127 students in the high school 
belong to the Student Cooperative 
Bank, as it is called. In four months 
their initial capital has grown from 
$15 to $520. 


@ The Picture Butte Sugar Makers 
Credit Union, Picture Butte, Alberta, 
completes its first eight years with 91 
members, who have just under $20,000 
in assets. It has made loans totalling 
$142,138. 


@ “Credit Unions Basic Element In 
Growth of Rupert Co-ops” is title of 
featured story about Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia, fisherman’s projects 


in Tue FisHERMAN, published by the 
Fisherman Publishing Society, Van- 
couver, British Columbia. The story 
reports that the group, through 15 
years of initiative and thrift, has its 
own cold storage and ice plant (one of 
the largest in the province), the most 
modern liver oil plant on the Pacific 
Coast, a gear and supplies store, a 
bakery, and a consumer's cooperative 
store. In the seven years of its exist- 
ence the Prince Rupert Fisherman's 
Credit Union has accumulated $136,- 
462 in assets. It recently made a loan 
of $8,000 to a fisherman for the pur- 
chase of a boat, and loans of $3,000 
and $4,000 for similar purposes are not 
uncommon. 


The article stresses the importance 
of Loan Protection Insurance. “If he 
loses his life, and money is still out- 
standing on the boat, the insurance 
which the credit union carries on his 
behalf takes care of the debt. The 
dependents are thus eased of a great 
burden when there is no breadwinner 
to provide for them.” 


@ “Crowley’s Credit Union Sets En- 
viable Record” and “We Salute Its 
Loyal Group of Working Officials” are 
the front-page headlines of a story 
about the six-year-old Crowley Fed- 
eral Credit Union, in Detroit, Mich- 
igan, in the CRowLEY Rounp-UP, em- 
ployee publication. 


The article leads off with, “All of us 
at Crowley can well be proud of our 
efficient, well organized employees’ 
credit union.” In the comparatively 
short space of seven years it has grown 
to an active membership of 750. The 
story is illustrated by a graph showing 
the steady increase of the credit 
union’s assets up over the $1,000 mark, 
and a picture of H. B. Morse, treasurer. 


@ The St. Joseph County Farm Bu- 
reau Credit Union, South Bend, In- 
diana, celebrated its tenth anniversary 
on May fourteenth with a gala party. 


@ John Suominen, for many years 
treasurer of the Workers’ Credit 


Union, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, and 
director of the Cuna Supply Coopera- 








tive, was guest of honor at a surprise 
party in Fitchburg in honor of his six- 
tieth birthday, on June 22. Honoring 
him with gifts and congratulatory 
messages were the 150 friends and 
relatives present, and many others at 
distant points throughout the country 
by means of telegrams and letters. 

Oskari Tokoi, former Prime Min- 
ister of Finland and president of the 
Workers’ Credit Union, delivered the 
address of the evening. The program 
also included the reading of a special 
poem, singing, refreshments and danc- 
ing 
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Once Upon A Time 
Twenty Years Ago In Bridge 


@ Credit unions are the subject of 
articles in the INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
Review, the Saturpay Eventnc Post 
and COLLIERS. 

@ The Credit Union League of 
Georgia working in cooperation with 
the State Banking Department has 
prepared and published a set of or- 
ganization forms for Georgia credit 
unions. 

@ The Decatur Wabash Credit Union 
in Decatur, Illinois, completes its or- 
ganization. 


Ten Years Ago In Bridge 
@ One year after the first credit unicn 
was organized in Hawaii the number 
has grown to 53. The membership 
has reached 27,000, about seven per- 
cent of the population. 


Five Years Ago In Bridge 
@ Mrs. Roosevelt writes about credit 
unions in her syndicated column. 
@ Two new credit union managing 
directors are appointed. Elizabeth 
Lynch starts work in Florida; C. E. 
Murphy, in California. Brice com- 
ments, “Credit unions may prove to be 
the common bond that will keep Cali- 
fornia and Florida from seceding from 
the union in an excess of citrus acid- 
ity.” 
@ Sidney Stahl, Managing Direc- 
tor of the New York State Credit 
Union League writes about the 
league's first twenty-five years. 
@ A report on “Employee Thrift Plans 
In Wartime” just published by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
gives a sturdy boost to credit unions. 
Prince Edward Island Credit Union 
League affiliates with Cuna. 


Loan Racket 


On Waterfront 


“As District AtrorNney Hocan’s staff 
continues its sweeping probe into the 
illegal $2,000,000 port loan shark 
racket, the Post learned today that the 
boss stevedore of a Midtown North 
River pier is running one of the most 
lucrative loan rackets on the water- 
front. 


“Controlling hiring and firing func- 
tions in his role as dock boss on this 
busy pier, he is said to manipulate the 
loan racket in the form of a kickback 
for steady employment. Longshore- 
men, it was learned, find it expedient 
to borrow money from him whether 
they need it or not. 


“Despite the recent publicity given 
to the efforts of the police to uncover 
the rich waterfront loan racket, this 
money-lender is reported to be op- 
erating openly. 

“The first blow in Hogan’s drive to 
smash the racket was revealed last 
week when he announced the arrest 
of Christopher Connor, 35, of 300 W. 
17th St., on charges of operating a 
flourishing loan racket from a water- 
front bar on 14th St. He was known 
as “Christie” to the Chelsea district 
longshoremen who borrowed money 
from him. They told police the inter- 
est rate was as high as 10 per cent a 
week or 520 per cent a year.”—New 
York Post. 


Crime Wave? 


Ben Micco.t, treasurer of the Empire 
240th Street Barn Federal Credit 
Union, New York City, was held up 
and robbed of $700 one day late in 
May as he was bringing money from 
the bank to his credit union. The $700 
was in an envelope he was carrying. 
The robbers did not know that he 
was also carrying $2,500 of his credit 
union’s money elsewhere on his per- 
son or the loss would have been that 
much greater. 


Four weeks later the Lewis Credit 
Union in Brooklyn, New York, was 
burglarized and about $200 was re- 
moved from the safe. 

Without concluding that we are in 
the midst of a post-war crime wave, 
credit union leaders have noticed that 








there is an increase of robberies and 
burglaries and stress that it is more 
important than ever that adequate 
burglary and robbery protection be 
carried. 


120 Club 


As A PART OF A MEMBERSHIP and edu- 
cational campaign it recently put into 
effect, the Danville Postal Credit 
Union, Danville, Virginia, has inaugu- 
rated a 120 Club. The number refers 
to a recent change in the credit union’s 
by-laws which makes it possible for 
all shareholders to save from $1 to $20 
monthly. If they save regularly their 
names will appear in the credit union’s 
monthly bulletin under the heading 
“120 Club.” Treasurer Curtis L. 
Shackelford reports, “The idea is 
working fine with us. Many have al- 
ready started saving and others will 
do so payday. One shareholder placed 
a small amount to his share account 
today and he told me that he had 
never saved any money, and his share 
account shows that he purchased one 
share 20 years ago.” 


Toronto Ho! 


Tue Toronto (Ontario) Chapter of 
Credit Unions, with the assistance of 
the Ontario Credit Union League, are 
completing arrangements for enter- 
taining credit union people from many 
states and provinces. 

As August 6 approaches Toronto 
will be the mecca of leaders of the 
credit union movement as they gather 
for the quarterly meetings of the ex- 
ecutive bodies of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association, Cuna Mutual In- 
surance Society, and Cuna Supply 
Cooperative. The meetings will ex- 
tend through Sunday, August 10. 

All credit union people are being 
invited to take advantage of the sum- 
mer-vacation attractiveness of the 
vicinity, and see their international 
leaders in action while doing so, by 
attending these meetings. 

A. C. Savage, Cuna director from 
the Canadian District, reports that the 
chapter is planning a banquet for all 
visitors, and a special treat for the 
ladies. 

The meetings will be held in the 
Royal York Hotel, the largest hotel in 
the British Empire. 

In emphasizing the vacation oppor- 
tunities, Mr. Savage notes that one of 
the great scenic beauty spots of the 
North American Continent is within 
100 miles—“the lakes and rocks of 
Beautiful Muskoka.” 

As we noted last month, visitors will 
encounter little difficulty in crossing 
the border, but are advised that it may 
be helpful to have handy copies of 
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their birth certificates, or of Army 
discharge certificates. To further les- 
sen the chance of delays Cuna Supply 
Cooperative is printing cards stating 
that the bearers are visitors on their 


way to and from these meetings. 
These cards may be obtained free of 
charge on request to Thomas W. Doig, 
managing Director Credit Union Na- 
tional Association, Madison 1, Wis- 
consin. 


High-School Speakers 
Talk About Credit Unions 


“CrepIr UNIONS AND COOPERATIVES” 
was the subject of a public-speaking 
contest for high-school students just 
completed by the Eastern Chapter of 
€redit Unions, Dartmouth, Nova 
Scotia. 

Last fall the chapter inaugurated 
the contest, under the leadership of 
Reverend J. D. Nelson MacDonald. 
Material on the subject was distrib- 
uted to all high schools in the area 
(there are eight credit unions in the 
chapter: three in Dartmouth—Trans- 
marine, St. Peter’s Parish, and Parish 
of Dartmouth; and five in adjoining 
districts—Russell at Cole Harbour; St. 
Alban’s, Immaculate Conception and 
Watts at Woodside; and St. Andrew’s 
at Eastern Passage). 

Elimination contests were held in 
the various schools in order to select 
the contestants who would participate 
in the public meeting, which was held 
on May 29 in the Dartmouth Service 
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Center. At that time 16 high-school 
students spoke before a large gather- 
ing of parents, teachers, friends and 
fellow students. Prior to that, of 
course, the research and practicing of 
the students in preparation for their 
talks brought their messages to many 
households. 

Three prominent Halifax citizens, 
all well known throughout Nova 
Scotia for their work in connection 
with credit unions, served as judges. 
They were J. H. MacKichan, R. L. 
Rooney, and Charles Topshee. The 
general quality of the speeches was so 
high that the judges found it difficult 
to select the winners. Finally two 
special prizes were added to those 
originally announced. 

The winning girls were Mona Levy, 
ten silver dollars; Mary Fraser, five 
silver dollars; Beverley Norris won a 
special prize, a five dollar check. 

The winning boys were Robert 
Hume, ten silver dollars; Fraser Mac- 
Donald, five silver dollars; and Alan 
Clarke won a special prize, a five 
dollar check. 

Other contestants were: Loretta 
Cross, Maxine Greenough, Beryl 
Hamilton, Lorraine Jarvis, Shirley 
Johnston, Doris Moseley, Betty Thom- 
son, Bruce Waterfield, Richard Wel- 
don and Sheila Wiseman. 

The prizes were presented by Earl 
Gates, president of the Chapter, and 
the judges congratulated the students 
and their teachers upon their achieve- 
ments. 

Already the officers of the chapter 


Cleveland (Ohio) Firemen’s Credit Union do 
business in the old hay loft in Fire Station 
26, of which Treasurer George E. Witty is 
captain. The office was built by members. 


Lower picture shows directors in session: 
Otto Albrecht, Capt. Wm. Telgrow, secretary: 
Capt. Witty, Capt. Harry M. Ward, Capt. Her. 
man Behnke, president; Capt. C. W. Hall. 
vice president; Lieut. Jos. Head, Lieut. Paul 
Pope, Fireman Edw. Dwyer. 


Capt. Behnke is a director of the Ohio 
Credit Union League; Capt. Witty is a Cuna 
National Director. 


The credit union has 975 members (90 per- 
cent of the Cleveland Fire Department). Share 
balances average $400; assets total $410,000. 
Leaders give much credit for credit union's 
growth and success to fact that Loan Protec- 
tion and Life Savings insurance is furnished. 


are making plans for a similar con- 
test next fall. In the meantime the 
chapter is sponsoring CARE in Dart- 
mouth and suburbs and is now en- 
gaged in getting underway a campaign 
to promote the distribution of CARE 
food packages to needy Europeans. 


General Strengthening 


In Alabama 


A GENERAL STRENGTHENING of the credit 
union movement in Alabama, with a 
consistent increase in outstanding- 
loan totals, was revealed by reports 
given at the Fourteenth Annual Con- 
vention of the Alabama Credit Union 
League in Birmingham on June 28, 
writes Earl Rentfro, formerly manager 
of Cuna Mutual Insurance Society, 
who was present at the meeting. 

The annual report of Managing Di- 
rector Clyde C. Parker disclosed 51 
state-chartered credit unions with a 
combined membership of 23,486 and 
assets of $3,761,133. In addition there 
are 26 Federal-chartered credit unions 
in the state with 7,509 members and 
$1,138,099 in assets. 

The rapidly increasing credit union 
activity in Alabama, revealed by this 
and other reports, led the delegates to 
give considerable attention to the 
problem of securing a full-time man- 
aging director for the league. 

Elected to the league board for 
three-year terms were G. B. Bates, 
R. G. Dendy, and H. A. Puls. Other 
directors are, T. R. Glenn, H. A. Hood, 
V. C. Harwood, N. R. Brundrette, J. T. 
Norman and C. E. Micheals. 

Mr. Micheals was re-elected presi- 
dent; Mr. Puls, vice president; Mr. 
Harwood, secretary-treasurer; and 
Mr. Parker, managing director. Mr. 
Micheals was elected Cuna National 
Director with Mr. Parker, alternate. 
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Founders Club 


New Members 


SINCE OUR LAST REPORT the following 
new members have been admitted to 
the Founders’ Club: 

John N. Bennetts, Sacramento Postal 
Employees Credit Union, Sacramento, 
California. 

Harold D. Johnson, Metropolitan 
Police Credit Union, Washington, D.C. 

Larry Mendelsohn, Kings County 
Federal Credit Union, Breoklyn, New 
York. 

Arbie M. Dale, Ft. Harrison V.A.F. 
Federal Credit Union, Ft. Harrison, 
Montana. 

James Harvey, Motor Wheel Em- 
ployees’ Credit Union, Lansing, Mich- 
igan. 

James A. Morris, Silvergleam Fed- 
eral Credit Union, West Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


What and How 


The Founders’ Club is a Cuna hon- 
orary society of credit unionists who 
have organized credit unions other 
than their own. 

To become a member one must: 

1. Be a member of a credit union. 

2. Find a group that does not yet 
have a credit union. 

3. Get it to organize a credit union 
or initiate interest in and cooperate in 
the organization of its credit union. 
(Write to your league or to Cuna for 
instructions and helpful material.) 

4. Report in writing to Mr. Thomas 
W. Doig, managing director Credit 
Union National Association, Madison 
1, Wisconsin for membership in Foun- 
ders’ Club, giving your name, the 
name of your credit union, and the 
name of the credit union organized. 

You will receive an attractive mem- 
bership card and a pin (see cut). 


What's a Better Name? 


IN AN EFFORT to find a better name for 
the official publication of the credit 
union movement, the directors of 
Cuna have initiated a contest. 

This contest will officially extend 





from November 1, 1947, to January 31, 
1948, but there is no reason why pros- 
pective participants may not begin 
now to collect ideas. Participants may 
be all persons in the area served by 
Cuna, except the five judges, still to 
be appointed. 

While it is not guaranteed that the 
winning name will succeed “Bridge,” 
prizes will be awarded to the three 
best suggestions in the contest. 

So all Brince readers, whether they 
feel that the name should be changed 
or not, are invited to prepare to enter 
the contest. In other words, if the 
name of Brince is to be changed, what 
name would you prefer? 


Ford On Education 


AN EDUCATED MAN is not one whose 
memory is trained to carry a few 
dates in history—he is one who can 
accomplish things. 

A man who cannot think is not an 
educated man, however many college 
degrees he may have acquired. Think- 
ing is the hardest work anyone can do 

-which is probably the reason why 
we have so few thinkers. 

There are two extremes to be 
avoided; one is the attitude of con- 
tempt toward education, the other is 
the tragic snobbery of assuming that 
marching through an educational sys- 
tem is a sure cure for ignorance and 
mediocrity. 

You cannot learn in any school what 
the world is going to do next year, but 
you can learn some of the things 
which the world has tried to do in 
former years, and where it failed and 
where it succeeded. 

If education consisted in warning 
the young student away from some of 
the false theories on which men have 
tried to build, so that he may be saved 
the loss of time in finding out by bitter 
experience, its good would be unques- 
tioned.—Henry Ford. 


Cuna Committees 


CuNA PRESIDENT GURDEN P. Farr has 
appointed the following Cuna Execu- 
tive Committee committees: 
Auto InsuRANCE Fact FINDING 
John Ejidam, chairman; Marion 
Gregory, George D. Parlett, W. L. 
Vandenburgh. 
Bupcet AND Dues 
A. C. Savage, chairman; W. A. Dun- 
kin, Marion Gregory, W. P. Mallard. 
ORGANIZATION AND EDUCATION 
L. R. Nixon, chairman; W. J. Cyr, 
Northeastern District; George D. Par- 
lett, Eastern District; A. C. Savage, 
Canadian District; H. B. Yates, South- 
ern District; Marion Gregory, Central 
District; Richard T. Lagerman, Mid- 
west District; P. H. Montgomery, 
Western District. 


Excess Bonp 
Arbie M. Dale, chairman; Harold 
Moses, George D. Parlett. 
LEGAL AND LEGISLATIVE 
Harold Moses, chairman; A. C. Sav- 
age, John Eidam. 
FEDERAL SUPERVISION 
L. R. Nixon, chairman; William 
Reid, W. P. Mallard. 
MANAGEMENT 
Leonard R. Nixon, chairman; W. A. 
Durkin, W. P. Mallard, Marion Gre- 
gory, A. C. Savage, Gurden P. Farr. 


The Hunch 


Two WORLD TRAVELERS were telling 
about their queer experiences. 

“The most amazing thing happened 
to me at Leopardstown. It was the 
eleventh day of the eleventh month. 
My boy was eleven that day. We 
lived in a house numbered 11; I ar- 
rived at the court at 11 minutes past 
11. Later in the day, I found there 
were eleven horses to run in the big 
race, so I backed the eleventh horse 
on the card.” 

“My, my! And it won?” 

“No. It came in eleventh.” 


What, Oh What, To Do 


In August 

@ Make plans and prepare for an in- 
creasingly strong credit union pro- 
gram during the fall months. These 
are crucial months in our whole post- 
war program. We must not let other 
agencies get our members’ and poten- 
tial members’ business by default. 

@ Intensify promotion of school loans. 
@ Continue intensive promotion of 
loans for winter fuel. Stress that sup- 
ply, especially of fuel oil, is exceed- 
ingly uncertain. 


63 In June 


by Witu1aM B. Tenney 
Assistant Director Organization 

CREDIT UNION ORGANIZATION made a 
good recovery from May’s low with 
the organization of 63 new credit 
unions in June. This was almost 
double the May total and six more 
than June 1946. Total for the first six 
months of 1947 is 312, as compared 
with 228 for the same period of 1946. 
Twenty-eight states and provinces 
contributed to the total with Cali- 
fornia and Pennsylvania sharing top 
honors by reporting 7 each. Michigan 
reported 5, while Connecticut, Iowa 
and Texas reported 4 each. Pennsyl- 
vania leads by a narrow margin in the 
year-to-date total with 24. California 
is second with 22. Illinois is third with 
20. Ontario is fourth with 19. 

1000 New Credit Union Drive 

Two months of the time have gone 
and the record shows 96 credit unions 
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organized. This is one less than were 
organized in the same two months last 
year, and 58 percent of the quota for 
this period. Sixteen leagues replaced 
the zero following their name with a 
positive score. Totals for the first two 
months of this drive follow: 


CANADIAN 
9 organized 
Alberta, 0; British Columbia, 0; 
Manitoba, 0; New Brunswick, 0; New- 
foundland, 1; Nova Scotia, 1; Ontario, 
7; Prince Edward Island, 0; Quebec, 0; 
Saskatchewan, 0. 


NORTHEASTERN 

13 organized 
Connecticut, 7; Maine, 0; Massachu- 
setts, 1; New Hampshire, 0; New York, 

4; Rhode Island, 0; Vermont, 1. 
EASTERN 

17 Organized 
Delaware, 0; District of Columbia, 2; 
Maryland, 0; New Jersey, 2; Ohio, 6; 


Pennsylvania, 7; Virginia, 0; West 
Virginia, 0. 
CENTRAL 
10 Organized 


Illinois, 2; Indiana, 1; Michigan, 5; 
Wisconsin, 2. 
MIDWESTERN 
10 Organized 
Iowa, 4; Kansas, 2; Minnesota, 2; 
Missouri, 1; Nebraska, 0; North Dak- 
ota, 1; South Dakota, 0. 


SOUTHERN 
24 Organized 

Alabama, 1; Arkansas, 0; British 
South America, 0; British West Indies, 
0; Canal Zone, 0; Florida, 3; Georgia, 
1; Kentucky, 1; Louisiana, 3; Missis- 
sippi, 1; North Carolina, 3; Oklahoma, 
1; Puerto Rico, 2; South Carolina, 0; 
Tennessee, 2; Texas, 7. 


WESTERN 
13 Organized 
Arizona, 0; California, 8; Colorado, 
1; Hawaii, 2; Idaho, 0; Montana, 0: 
Nevada, 0; New Mexico, 0; Oregon, 1; 
| Utah, 0; Washington, 0; Wyoming, 0; 
Philippine Islands, 1. 


Volunteer Organizers Contest 

No new names have been entered 
in the contest. Now is the time to get 
‘started. Volunteer organizer kits are 
again available upon request and free 
of charge. Address your request to 
Organization and Education Depart- 
ment, Credit Union National Associa- 
tion, Madison 1, Wisconsin. 

George Mortenson, of British Col- 
umbia, and C. J. Watson, of Ontario, 
have entered the contest so far. Let’s 
have more entries and make this a real 
contest. 

Here are the simple rules: 

1—Address a letter to Mr. Thomas 
W. Doig, CUNA, Madison 1, Wiscon- 
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sin, stating your intention of entering 
the contest. 

2—Soon after the organization of 
each credit union advise Mr. Doig. 

3—Before March 31, 1948 send Mr. 
Doig a complete list of all the credit 
unions you have organized in the con- 
test period. 

This contest runs from March 1, 
1947 to February 28, 1948. 


Operating Aids 
Of Special Interest In August 
THE FOLLOWING ITEMS, which may be 
obtained from your league’s supply 
department or from Cuna Supply Co- 


operative, Madison 1, Wisconsin, are 
of timely interest. (Unless marked 
“net” prices are subject to 20 percent 
discount for league members.) 


Poster 604—Join Your Credit Union, 


Borrow When You Need Money. 5c 
each. 


Poster 606—Get Your Winter Coal 
the Credit Union Way. 5c each. 


Inserts 604-A and 606-A—Minia- 
tures of the above posters, like the 
posters in three colors, 35c per 100. 


Cunadex Accounting Systems—Now 
is the time to get your record keeping 
organized for the expansion ahead. 
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YOU CAN HELP 
keep down cost of automobile insurance 


Drastic action must be taken to reduce the cost of automobile ac- 
cidents to prevent even higher automobile insurance rates. 


You who own automobiles must take action. 


1. Drive more carefully and avoid accidents. 


2. Resist exhorbitant charges for parts and repairs even though 
3. When you serve on a jury, see that your verdict is fair but 


The Credit Union Automobile Insurance Program enables you 
to provide your members with ‘‘package”’ loan and insurance serv- 
The members benefit through double savings. 
are nonassessable and pay dividends. 
union members is kept separate by credit unions and leagues. 
Fifteen state leagues have already made this service available to 
if you haven't done so, write CUNA or 
our Credit Union Insurance Department. 











The cost of repairs and new parts is still going up. Excessive jury 
awards are on the increase. Unless checked this growing cost of 
accidents will lead to continually higher rates. 


Regardless of 


whom you are insured with here are three steps that will protect 
you against still higher insurance costs: 


The policies 
The experience of credit 

















Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Company of Wisconsin 
Home Office: Weusau, Wisconsin 
Credit Union Insurance Department: Appleton, Wisconsin 








You can seid a box containing 30 hearty 
meals, plus other supplies, through C.A.R.E. 
for $10. This is much more than you could 
send for the same money any other way. 
Remittances should be sent to C.A.R.E., 50 
Broad Street, New York 4, New York. 


What CARE Means 


BY MILDRED FREED of CARE, who 
has just returned from six weeks’ tour 
of six countries in Europe. 


There were many surprises on my 
six weeks’ trip in Europe. One of the 
nicest was that practically every time 
I mentioned CARE, people would 
interrupt to tell me what a wonderful 
organization it was. The open sesame 
to any reporter from London to Athens 
was the phrase: “CARE—New York.” 

At press conferences, top American 
correspondents, seeing the woolen tex- 
tile package for the first time, lingered 
lovingly over its contents and began 
plotting to try to get their home offices 
to send them. “I can just see the next 
Cabinet meeting,” remarked one of 
UP’s wags. “Everyone dressed in 
CARE herringbone woolens.” The re- 
action of the French, Italian and Greek 
reporters was more serious. “What 
are you doing to convince Americans 
that we need these packages?” they 
asked. “Do you know how much these 
packages mean to our people?” 

Going out on deliveries in the vari- 
ous countries is one way to find out. 


In a Roman Orphanage 

In Rome we delivered two CARE 
food packages to an orphanage run by 
a harassed, tired-looking woman who 
greeted us with tears. “Every night,” 
she explained, “I pray for enough food 
for the next day. With inflation, our 
money cannot provide.” She cares 
for thirty little girls. The oldest is 
almost five, the youngest almost two. 
They were eating lunch—a bowl of 
mush and a hunk of bread. One little 


gir. was not eating. I smiled at her 
across the room and tears began to roll 
silently down her pale cheeks. There 
was no way to coax her to eat or to 
smile. She just sat holding the spoon 
limply while tears flowed steadily and 
silently from her large, sad eyes. “Tell 
Americans,” said the directress, “that 
every day we have to turn children 
away because we cannot afford to feed 
them. We do not have enough for 
these little ones. Each CARE package 
we get means so much. Tell them 
that, when you go back to America 
where there is food and where there 
are good people.” 

In Europe today-there are hundreds 
of thousands of children like these 
who are not even in orphanages be- 
cause the orphanages cannot afford the 
bread to feed them. Little boys of five 
in Greece, depending on their wits for 
a crust of bread, are picked up and 
placed in a government shelter. There 
they receive one meal a day—a bowl 
of macaroni. They sleep on hard 
board in a bombed-out unrepaired 
building. Vagrants, including beggars 
and prostitutes, are housed in this 
same shelter. The boys receive no 
schooling or care; their clothes are in 
tatters. “They are better off than 
those still on the streets,” said the 
matron. “Here they at least get a 
bowl of macaroni.” 


A Full Month’‘s Salary 

In Greece and in Italy, it would cost 
a top-salaried secretary a full month’s 
salary to buy the contents of one 
CARE food package. In both these 
countries inflation makes it impossible 
for the ayerage workingman of a 
family to provide enough food for his 
children. Deliver a CARE package 
to one family and you are promptly 
surrounded by hungry neighbors 
pleading for help. Desperately you 
try to think of ways to answer the 
question asked by everyone: “How 
can I get a CARE package? How can 
I get some food?” 

One family I visited had eight chil- 
dren. One was in bed with pleurisy. 
Two had tuberculosis. Another had 


an unexplained fever. They lived ina 


single room with a single bed. There 
was no hospital with facilities to ac- 
cept the tubercular children. As the 
hungry neighbors crowded in, the 
mother began to prepare some food— 
food she would share with them. 


Salvage 

Warsaw was the most devastated 
city Isaw. Ragged, scarred remnants 
of broken buildings are everywhere, 
giving the city a bleak, tortured look. 
People salvage bricks from ruins of 
once-beautiful buildings to block gap- 
ing wounds in the walls of their make- 
shift homes. Food is very expensive. 


“How do you manage?” I asked an 
elderly woman who received a second 
CARE package from relatives in Chi- 
cago. “I take in washing,” replied the 
74-year-old woman. “We have to 
make it do. Mostly we have soup. 
When we get a CARE package, we 
make it last nearly two months. It 
helps my sister who is not strong.” 

The people of Europe are tired. 
Their children don’t laugh and romp 
like American children. Even when 
they’re not thin, their faces have an 
unhealthy pallor and there are dark 
rings under their eyes. In offices it 
takes a long time to get even simple 
things done. But the real bottleneck 
to functioning efficiently in Europe is 
transportation. 

Transportation delays are inevitable. 
Reservations have to be made weeks 
in advance. Rolling stock is in bad 
shape and breakdowns are fairly fre- 
quent. During the wintertime trains 
were often halted for one and two 
weeks at a time. 

In spite of these and similar hard- 
ships, which are endless in unex- 
pectedness and variety, everyone I 
talked with in Europe feels that CARE 
is doing a remarkable job and doing it 
well. Over and over again people 
would say, “CARE is efficient.” In 
present-day Europe, that is a remark- 
able feat. 


Thank You 

There is one final message I was 
urged to carry back to CARE. It is 
the touching gratitude of those who 
receive the CARE packages. “Carry 
our blessing to all those who work in 
your great organization,” said the 
Mother Superior of the Cassino Or- 
phanage. “Tell them how much we 
need their help.” In every CARE 
country in Europe, people are blessing 
CARE each day, each in his own lan- 
guage. 

As I left a basemént orphanage in 
Warsaw a little girl of eight shyly 
pressed into my hand a small felt deer 
she was making for a bazaar.—“Thank 
you,” she said in Polish. “Thank you,” 
I said in English. We both spoke the 
same language. 


The Acid Test 


ACCORDING TO THE TALE, the professor 
in a college in Scotland was giving a 
demonstration of the properties of 
various acids. 

“Now,” he said, “I am going to drop 
this two-shilling piece into this glass 
of acid. Will it dissolve?” 

“No, sir,” replied a student. 

“No?” said the demonstrator. “Then 
perhaps you will explain to the class 
why it won’t dissolve?” 

“Because,” came the answer, “if it 
would, you wouldn’t drop it in.” 














Make this National Window Posting Machine 


Concentrate all transactions of your Credit Union at 
this National Window Posting Machine and its Teller- 
Operator. It will save you time and money, and per- 
mit you to give your members better service—swifter, 
more accurate, and with far more legible, more busi- 
ness-like records. 

The National Window Posting Machine eliminates 
all back-office posting. Its computations are mechani- 
cal and accurate. It ends all unnecessary labor; print- 
ing the book, ledger card, and journal in a single 
operation. Each printing is an original—no carbons 
are used. It insures protection for your vital figures. 
Your present tellers will be given thorough training 
in its operation. 
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Ask your local National representative to show 


you exactly what the National Window Posting 
Machine could do for your Credit Union. Show 
you the time and money it could save you. Show you 
how it could improve your service to members, while 
increasing the efficiency of your Union’s accounting. 
to The 

Cash 
Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 


Offices in principal 


Or write 
National 


cities. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 











Our Readers Write 


Which Class? 

The following exchange of corre- 
spondence has to do with a question 
considered in the “What About It?” 
pages of the June Brince. 


Dear Mr. Doic: 

As to boards turning down applica- 
tions for membership on grounds of 
unsuitable applicants, I think they 
should do so more often. 

1. Every treasurer has on his ledger 
many entries of 50 cents—25 cents fee 
and 25 cents deposit, and most of thesé 
are people who joined to get a loan 
and didn’t get it. Some of these ap- 
plicants were known to the Board as 
not worthy of loans, so why not say 
so and turn them down right away. 

2. We have been told by the Brince 
and by Mr. Orchard that credit union 
loans are mostly a character proposi- 
tion, and we believe it. Then why 
admit the weak sisters? 

3. When the board knows that the 
news from the credit committee is 
bound to be bad, I think it psycholog- 
ically as well as economically better 
to lay the cards on the table at once, 
less bad blood. 

4. Of course every credit union is 
mostly for savers as well as being for 
borrowers. But the board often knows 
which class to put the applicant in. 
Well, good luck.—M. E. Cummings, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


Mr. Doig’s answer follows: 
Dear Mr. Cummings: 

You state “Every treasurer has on 
his ledger many entries of 50 cents, 25 
cents fee and 25 cents deposit, and 
most of these are people who joined in 
order to get a loan and didn’t get it.” 
I believe your statement exaggerated 
this case somewhat. For six years I 
was treasurer of a credit union which 
now has about a million and a quarter 
of assets. In all those years we never 
refused an application for a loan, and 
neither did we ever deny membership 
to any employee. 

As stated in my answer to the ques- 
tion in Brince, it is the purpose of the 
credit union to help people save. It is 
the second purpose of the credit union 


to provide for them a source of credit. 


It is the business of the credit commit- 
tee to find some sort of collateral for 
the prospective borrower which will 
make it possible for the credit union 


to extend to him any reasonable credit 
which is needed. 

I have talked with credit union 
treasurers in all parts of the United 
States and Canada and usually they 
are proud of the fact that their credit 
union has never completely refused to 
grant a loan applied for. 

I know that a number of credit 
unions have members who have only 
50 cents or a dollar in their share ac- 
counts, but that is probably because 
we who are in the credit union move- 
ment have not done an efficient job 
insofar as promoting thrift is con- 
cerned. 

Your statement is, I believe, the 
most conservative I have ever had 
from a credit union treasurer. Credit 
union treasurers and credit commit- 
tees, however, are invariably too con- 
servative. Losses on loans to mem- 
bers are still running less than % of 
1 percent, reserve funds are piling up 
and credit business which ought to be 
handled by the credit union is being 
handled by commercial concerns to 
such an extent that credit unions have 
been having difficulty lending their 
money to members. Just as a prac- 
tical matter we must compete. I doubt 
if there is any member of your group 
who could not obtain credit from some 
of the installment houses or cash lend- 
ing concerns in your town. The credit 
union should be the most liberal of all. 


Asset Distribution 


Tue 1946 survey (of the Federal Re- 
serve Board) showed that the top 10 
percent of the spending units at that 
time held 60 percent of the liquid 
assets, while the bottom 50 percent 
held only 3 percent. Preliminary re- 
sults from this year’s study suggest 
that the trend toward concentration 
of the liquid assets in a comparatively 
few hands continued during 1946. 

Most of the spending units that dug 
into savings in 1946 were in the lower 
income brackets. And most of those 
that increased savings were in upper 
income levels. Here is how the 
changes in liquid asset holding in 1946 
stacked up by income groups: 


Percent Percent 

Showing Showing 

Increase ase 
Under $1,000........ 27 46 
$1,000 to $2,999...... 35 45 
$3,000 to $4,999...... 43 41 
$5,000 and over...... 46 33 


The top-bracket income earners are 
not always the big liquid-asset hold- 
ers, of course. But the correspond- 
ence is close. Apparently, the small 
holders of liquid assets are running 





through their hoards at a fairly rapid 
clip; the habitual savers still are build- 
ing up their holdings—Business WEEK 


What’s Happening 


To the Cost of Living 
THE RELATIVE HIGH COST OF LIVING dur- 
ing recent years is shown by the fol- 
lowing statistics assembled by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. The base figure, 100, represents 
the cost of living during the years 


1935-1939. 
Total Cost of Living 


August, 1939...... 98.6 
January, 1941 .... 100.8 
April, 1941 ....... 102.2 
April, 1942 ....... 115.1 
RT Ss 6 ese 124.1 
April, 1944 ....... 124.6 
April, 1945 ....... 127.1 
April, 1946 ....... 131.1 
War ‘ascetics: 131.7 
DD ik oie vsb4 «e's 133.3 
LG LOPS 141.2 
pO PEPE Ce 144.1 
September ....... 145.9 
SE ccowsscus 148.6 
November ....... 152.2 
December ....... 153.3 
January, 1947 153.1 
February, 1947 152.8 
March, 1947 ..... 156.3 
April, 1947 ....... 156.1 


The relative cost for various con- 
sumer items follow: 


August April April 


1939 1946 1947 
NED. chkgnscea war 93.5 141.7 188.0 
Clothing ........ 100.3 154.5 184.6 
ee Be ee 104.3 108.4 109.0 
Gas & Electricity. 99.0 92.6 92.5 
Other Fuels & Ice 96.3 127.8 143.7 
House Furnishings 100.6 152.0 182.4 
Se 100.4 126.7 139.1 
Total Cost of 
ar 98.6 131.1 156.1 


Dangerous Souvenirs 


SOME VETERANS whose war souve- 
nirs include firearms have hanging 
over their heads a $2,000 fine and im- 
prisonment for not more than five 
years or both. This is true of those 
which have in their possession the 
following categories of firearms unless 
they have registered them with the 
Alcohol Tax Unit of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 

1. Any firearm designed or altered 
so that it is capable of firing more than 
one shot with one continuous pull of 
the trigger—such as a machine gun, 
sub-machine guns or machine pistols. 

2. A shotgun or rifle having a barrel 
less than 18 inches in length except a 
.22 or smaller caliber rifle, which must 
be registered if the barrel is less than 
16 inches in length. 


























3. A muffler or silencer for any fire- 
arm. 

4. A revolver or pistol with accom- 
panying shoulder stock. 

5. Or any other weapon except a 
pistol, or a revolver from which a shot 
is discharged by an explosive, if any 
such weapon is capable of being con- 
cealed on the person. 

In addition government officials 
comment: “The National Firearms 
Act does not require any firearm to be 
rendered unservicable. However, since 
the influx of a great number of fully 
automatic firearms, such as machine 
guns and machine pistols, during 
World War II, it has been discovered 
that some have found their way into 
the hands of criminals, who have used 
them in the commission of violent 
crimes. Through careless handling, 
others have been the cause of acci- 
dents or death to loved ones in many 
homes. Therefore as a protection to 
the members of the families of the 
owners, as well as to reduce the poten- 
tial hazard existing to effective law 
enforcement, the possessor of fully 
automatic firearms, lawfully imported, 
are asked, at the time of their regis- 
tration, to permit them to be rendered 
unserviceable by a welding process 
which in no way mars their looks or 
effects their value as souvenirs.” 


Power Over Credit 


AFTER THE First WorLtp War Oscar W. 
Underwood observed that part of the 
price a free people pays for victory is 
a callousness to governmental con- 
trols imposed for the prosecution of 
the war. Even if most of these controls 
are abandoned, there is a tendency to 
continue some of them in a modified 
form. This is creeping centralization 
against which Mr. Underwood fought 
incessantly. His warning is to be re- 
called now, in the light of the proposal 
of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System that they be 
given permanent powers to control 
installment buying.—THe HartTrorp 
(Connecticut) Courant. 


Of Great Value 


“A FINANCIALLY SOUND EMPLOYEE is the 
most efficient employee. That is the 
reason the credit union is of great 
value to the employer.” 

The above paragraph leads off a 
two-page article titled “Credit Union’s 
Part in Boosting Efficiency,” in the 
June 1947 issue of WESTERN INDUSTRY. 

The article features the success 
story of the Gates Mutual Credit 
Union, operated by employees of the 
Gates Rubber Company in Denver, 
Colorado. It includes four pictures 
of the credit union leaders and staff, 
and gives many details about the par- 
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ticular credit union as well as about 
the credit union program generally. 
It stresses the whole-hearted support 
given the Gates credit union by the 
company’s founder, Charles C. Gates. 


Heads Health Program 


JerRY Vooruis, for ten years Con- 
gressman from California and since 
April 1 executive secretary of the Co- 
operative League of the U.S.A., has 
accepted appointment as executive di- 
rector of the Cooperative Health Fed- 
eration of America. 

In accepting the appointment to his 
new post, Mr. Voorhis stated, “Obvi- 


Flier Ed. 763F—from our stock of credit union promotional pieces 5 


Let your members know " 
Frequent reminders of the services rendered by your credit union—to all 
members and potential members—are essential to credit union success. \ 


Through the pooled purchasing power of the organized credit union move- 
ment, you are able to get specially designed promotional and educational 


material at low cost. 


and educational, from your league if it handles supplies or from 


Cuna Supply Cooperative, saison 1, wisconsin 





: 
‘ 
: 
it will pay you to order all your supplies, operating as well as promotional | 


ously primary parts of the (Federa- 
tion’s) program are the legislative 
work of removing legal barriers in 
various states and the work of ac- 
quainting the American people, partic- 
ularly organized groups among them, 
with the advantages of consumers 
health organizations and the aims and 
purposes of such organizations. We 
need to clarify the fact that these 
health groups do not engage in the 
practice of medicine. They represent 
the organization of the consumers’ re- 
sponsibility and interest in securing 
the benefits of modern medical science 
for all people where they need it, when 
they need it, at costs they can afford.” 























PEACE OF MIND... 


Is a state of mental relaxation brought about by the 

absence of worry! A carefully planned insurance program 
with your Credit Union Insurance Company, will rout 

any worry concerning your family’s welfare following your 
death . . . and replace it with the assurance of security 

when it will be so desperately needed. Act .. . Stop Worrying 


_ and Relax! 


THE MOST PROTECTION 
for THE LOWEST COST. 
CUNA Mutual has been created for Credit Union members and has made it 


possible for you to provide your family maximum protection for your insurance 


dollar. 





The service and experience of your home office is ct your dis- 
posal. See your Credit Union Treasurer for porticulars . . 








or write CUNA Mutuol. It is your Company ., . USE IT! 











